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Lindbergh, the Symbol 


OR one long hour there was the 
k tramp of an armed host up the 
length of Manhattan Island from 
the City Hall to Central Park. Marines, 
sailors, Naval Reserves, the spotless uni- 
forms of the Seventh Infantry, the olive 
drab of the “Fighting Sixty-ninth,” the 
rolling of guns, the tentative prancing of 
would-be chargers under the abundant 
weight of beribboned officers, and then 
at the tail of the procession, an open car 
bearing the hero of the hour. He sat on 
the folded top, beside the dapper figure 
of New York’s Mayor. There was 
Jimmy Walker, his top hat pushed back 
at a theatrical angle, his cutaway, token 
of the younger Tammany generation 
which has abandoned the traditional 
frock-coat of its elder statesmen, and at 
his side the slender figure of a youth, 
gazing with puzzled eyes at the roaring 
throngs. One glimpse of Lindbergh was 
enough indeed to understand the tri- 
umphal progress of his fame about the 
world. He is more than an aviator who 
has flown across the wide reaches of the 
Atlantic; he is a symbol of all the brave 
imaginings of youth. 

See a motion picture of Lindbergh as 
he came down the gangplank of the 
Memphis, follow him to the stand before 
the Washington Monument, study any 
picture which shows him surrounded by 
admiring dignitaries, study not his face 
alone but the faces of those who are with 
him. You will find in all those faces a 
tribute that is warmer than any admira- 
tion. It speaks the response of the world 
to all that is simple, clean, and coura- 
geous in the spirit of our modern life. 

When “the tumult and the shouting 
dies,” there will remain from Lind- 
bergh’s achievement something more 
than the memory of a momentary emo- 
tion. To the art and science that he 
loves there will be a new impetus, a new 
impulse for the service of the needs of 
mankind, For mankind itself there will 
be a freshened understanding of the en- 
during qualities that make life worth 
living, a strengthened faith in the wise 
courage that makes living a high adven- 
ture. 


Flag Day 


, | ‘HE sesquicentennial of the American 
flag has fallen at an auspicious mo- 
ment. It is fitting that we should have 
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New York’s fire-fighting navy pays its tribute to the hero of the Paris flight, and in- 
cidentally keeps the crowded craft of New York Harbor at a safe distance 


celebrated such an occasion at a time 
when the flag had been carried to new 
honors, and that the American conquest 
which the Nation was honoring on Flag 
Day was a conquest not of National 
enemies but of the elements. The Con- 
gressional committee which in 1777 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as the em- 
blem of the struggling Republic could 
scarcely have dreamed that shortly be- 
fore its 150th birthday the American flag 
would be carried by air to the capital of 
its French allies. 

Of the origin of our flag there is no 
authentic record other than the resolu- 
tion passed by Congress in session in 
Philadelphia on June 14, 1777: “Re- 


solved, That the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.” His- 
torians have been able to shed little light 
on this obscure birth, and in their search 
for contemporary comment have only 
succeeded in disproving our old legends. 
It is their sad conclusion that whoever 
did design the flag, it is highly improba- 
ble that either George Washington or 
Betsy Ross had any hand in it. Old 
Glory was born in committee, the Ma- 
rine Committee of the Continental Con- 
gress, 

One of the significant celebrations of 
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Flag Day was the ceremony in which 
France and the United States joined 
hands at the Statue of Liberty. In 
honor of the flag which symbolized the 
cause for which they fought together the 
torch of Liberty was officially lit and 
burned throughout the day. 


Vice-President Dawes Talks 
on Diplomacy 
— DawEs speaks from 
experience in his advocacy of 
drafting National leaders for the impor- 
tant diplomatic missions of the United 
States. His own record in Europe gives 
fine point to all that he may say of the 
proved usefulness of men of affairs in 
public life. The “new diplomacy,” he 
points out, demands that the United 
States be represented abroad by men at 
least equal in ability and prestige to 
their foreign colleagues. 

By “new diplomacy” General Dawes 
does not mean any revolutionary change 
in the purpose and object of diplomatic 
negotiations, but negotiations more di- 
rect, frank, and personal than those 
which were possible when they were 
“conducted by diplomatic agents acting 
under delegated authority at a distance.” 
It was during the war that necessity re- 
quired quick and common-sense agree- 
ments between allies, and _ therefore 
prime ministers or foreign ministers or 
others of highest authority, unlimited by 
written instructions, formed the habit of 
meeting and making final decisions. 
Necessity also eliminated men “‘constitu- 
tionally unable to relinquish individual 
or national power for the demonstrative 
common good,” and forced into leading 
diplomatic positions men accustomed to 
making decisions in great affairs. 

The United States, therefore, should, 
in General Dawes’s opinion, not so limit 
itself in its policy of promoting career 
men as to be unable to call upon its best 
and ablest men wherever they may be 
found to protect its interests and to urge 
international policies that are just to 
other countries. 


Diplomacy—A Career for the 
Right Men 
4 pe will be little disagreement 
with either Vice-President Dawes’s 
criticism of the emphasis laid on forms 
by professional diplomats or his opposi- 
tion to purely political appointments. 
The point that may be raised, how- 
ever, is whether it would not be wiser 
to attract to our diplomatic service men 
of such caliber that they can successfully 
carry the responsibility of their posts, 
rather than completely to discourage 
“career men” by a policy of special ap- 
pointments for all difficult tasks. For 


certain missions representatives drawn 
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from outside the ranks of diplomacy 
may be advisable, but in general it seems 
paradoxical to hold that the responsibili- 
ties of the new diplomacy are too heavy 
for our “career men” when the weakness 
of our service may more properly be 
attributed to a former policy of not 
offering them responsibility. The aim 
of the State Department should be to 
build up representation abroad able to 
uphold the interests and prestige of the 
United States and to make diplomacy a 
career attractive to the right men. This 
is its present program. Like Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes, we find little quarrel with 
our present representatives. 

Other countries, notably Great Brit- 
ain, have been able to establish diplo- 
macy as a career worthy of any man’s 
life-work and at the same time have re- 
mained free to call upon men of affairs 
for diplomatic service. The United 
States should be able to do likewise. 
American diplomacy does not need to be 
intrusted either to the rich patron of a 
political party or to the mere diplomatic 
bureaucrat. The Vice-President has 
again employed his gift of candid criti- 
cism to good purpose. His outspoken 
address should arouse our diplomats to 
slough off the excessive formalism and 
slavery to routine of which he complains. 
Prosperity and Economy 
A LARGE surplus in the Treasury of 

the United States at the close of 
the fiscal year on June 30, together with 
the prospect of a smaller but very con- 
siderable surplus for 1928, holds out a 
promise, according to the President, of 
the reduction not only of interest 
charges on the public debt but also of 
direct taxes. The Director of the 
Budget,General Lord, likened the efforts 
on behalf of economy which have re- 
sulted in this surplus to his experience 
as a boy in bailing out a small boat that 
was almost swamped in a rough and 
choppy sea off the coast of Maine. The 
water kept coming in from the waves 
that dashed over the gunwales ‘and 
from the leaks in the craft, but the 
water went out as fast as it came in. 
There have been waves of new expendi- 
ture due to new legislation and the 
growth of Federal business; but bailing 
and stopping the leaks have kept the 
Governmental boat afloat—and_ there 
has been some gain. As the President 
wisely says, the Federal Government, 
in both its legislative and executive 
branches, has set an example to State 
governments and even to other nations. 

That the surplus is greater than the 
estimate in the Budget transmitted to 
Congress last December is not due to 
any material error in the estimate of 


revenue. The fact is that the variation 
between the estimate and the actual re- 
ceipts amounts to less than one-half of 
one per cent. The difference is due to 
other factors—notably the failure of the 
second deficiency bill, the reduction in 
tax refunds due to a change in the rev- 
enue law, and a revision of the amount 
chargeable to debt retirement on account 
of the non-ratification of the French 
debt settlement. It is clear that some of 
this surplus will therefore kave to be 
used in the present fiscal year instead of 
the one that has just ended. There will 
be also a special demand upon the re- 
sources of the Government in providing 
for farm relief and for the control of 
floods. 

These facts were brought out by the 
President and the Director of the 
Budget at the thirteenth meeting of the 
business organization of the Govern- 
ment. The results have been made pos- 
sible by co-ordination of the various 
agencies in the Federal service. This 
spirit of working together has been fos- 
tered by the meetings of Government 
employees and reflects great credit upon 
these employees, of whom the country 
hears little but to whom it owes much. 


What Are Business Leaders 
Worth to the Workers P 


i’ these highly organized days few 
statistics go to waste. Many agen- 
cies are interested in the revelations con- 
cerning the economic structure that are 
latent in routine compilations of figures 

Thus one particularly significant fact 
has come to the attention of The 
Outlook from the Federal income tax re- 
turns for 1924, in connection with other 
statistics supplied by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. It is this: 
If all the persons in the United States 
whose tax returns showed incomes of 
$5,000 or more from wages and salaries 
had divided their incomes in excess of 
$5,000 among all the persons whose 
salaries or wages were less than $5,000, 
the increase in each of the latter incomes 
would have been only about $22 a year, 
or 40 cents a week. According to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 200,751 
persons whose incomes from salaries and 
wages exceeded $5,000 received $1,682,- 
783,400 in 1924. If all of those persons 
had received only exactly $5,000, their 
salary income would have been $1,003.- 
755,000, leaving $679,028,400 to be dis- 
tributed among the lower-paid workers 
of the country, estimated by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research as 
numbering 30,740,000 in 1921. 

Similar calculations from manufac- 
turing salaries and railroad salaries are 
based on less comprehensive statistics; 
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(2 Henry VI, Act IV, Scene 8) 








Morris in the Hartford Courant 


Shoemaker in the Kansas City Times 
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The slaughter of the innocent 
From M. I. Bartlett, East Hartford, Conn. 








Knott in the Dallas News 
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ITS TOO WET To FIX IT 
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Copyright, 1927 
Easy trick if you know how 


Irom Miss Madge Sullivant, Kansas City, Mo. 


Brown in the Kansas City Times 
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The shiftless attitude of the past 
From M. M, Kornfeld, Dallas, Texas 


Copyright, 1927 
The real Black Hills of South Dakota 


From Miss Madge Sullivant, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Keystone 


Dr. Zingher and a little patient 


but they indicate that the addition which 
would accrue to the lower salaries by 
curtailing those above $5,000 would be 
even substantially less than in the case 
of the figures for all enterprises—be- 
cause the high-salaried employees in 
manufacturing and the railroads consti- 
tute a smaller percentage of the whole 
number than in the average of all occu- 
pations. 

What does this mean? It means that 
the large number of lower-salaried em- 
ployees support without any appreciable 
loss of their proper share of the proceeds 
of their work the payment of the high 
salaries necessary to obtain the special- 
ized abilities essential to. maintaining 
and expanding their businesses. It 
means, in other words, that employees 
who receive less than $5,000 a year are 
contributing only about $22 a year of 
the premium necessary to keep the ser- 
vices of the men who make all the sal- 
aries of the business possible. There are 
ins and outs to the situation; for in- 
stance, $5,000 is an arbitrary line of 
distinction; but, even with a good deal 
of latitude in the interpretation of the 


statistics, this seems to be one answer to 
the question of economic democracy. 


Unhonored and Unsung 


fi ge death at the age of forty-two of 
Dr. Abraham Zingher, a noted bac- 
teriologist who was assistant director of 
the Bureau of Laboratories of New 
York, marks but another victim in the 
list of scientific pioneers whose lives are 
quietly spent in self-effacing study and 
are so often sacrificed to the cause they 
serve, | 


Dr. Zingher was found dead at his | 


laboratory bench in the Willard Parker 
Hospital in New York City. It seemed 
apparent that he had dozed off while 
waiting for his test tube to heat and had 
been asphyxiated when the tube of a 
Bunsen burner accidentally became dis- 
connected. His constant experimenta- 
tion had so accustomed him to the smell 
of gas that he probably never awoke 
from his doze. 

Among his scientific achievements he 
was largely responsible for the perfec- 
tion of the Schick test for diphtheria and 
directed the successful inoculation of 
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thousands of school-children. More re- 
cently his researches were directed 
toward a similar perfection and utiliza- 
tion of the scarlet-fever anti-toxin. 
That man has been able to wage such 
an increasingly successful fight against 
disease and that the infant mortality 
rate is being steadily lowered are due to 
the obscure experiments of such men as 
Dr. Zingher. Their work is inevitably 
little known and little honored by the 
people whom they labor to serve, and it 
is often only their death which suddenly 
reminds us of what we owe them. 


The Glory That Was 
Greece 


H™ far should international cour- 
tesy require one country to undo 
its ancient act by which another coun- 
try still feels itself injured? The British 
Government has been asked to return to 
Greece certain art and archeological 
treasures which have been in the British 
Museum. for about a century and a 
quarter. 

The specified objects are a caryatid 
and a portico column which originally 
stood in Athens’s Erechtheum, They 
were acquired by Lord Elgin together 
with the famous Elgin marbles of the 
Parthenon. 

The appeal comes from Alexandros 
Philadelphus, “former director of the 
Acropolis and ephor of the antiquities of 
Attica.” Mr. Philadelphus, while he de- 
plores the fact that the immortal Par- 
thenon was deprived of its superb sculp- 
tures, recognizes that those art treasures 
must remain where they are, but urges 
that the caryatid and column were not 
in the same category. It is admitted 
that an act of Parliament would be re- 
quired to authorize the return. 

It will be remembered that Lord Elgin 
was England’s Ambassador to Turkey in 
1801, and that he then secured from the 
Porte a firman, or decree, giving him 
permission to make drawings and cuts 
of ancient sculptures, and also forbid- 
ding any interference with him in “tak- 
ing away any pieces of stone with in- 
scriptions or figures.” That this last 
grant was liberally interpreted every one 
who has seen the superb collection in the 
British Museum knows. Lord Elgin 
paid about $350,000 for the entire col- 
lection and sold it to the British Govern- 
ment for about half that. 

It was of this transaction that Byron 
in “Childe Harold” wrote “The walls 
defaced, the moldering shrines, removed 
by British hands.” The present request 
is not sweeping, but it is felt by many 
art lovers that it might open the door to 
further demands. Neither the Greek 
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Ikcystone 


The Erechtheum on the Acropolis at Athens. 


people nor any Greek Government ever 
authorized the transfer of these art 
treasures. Greece was then enslaved un- 
der Turkey. The act was that of Turk- 
ish officials, who despised Greece and as 
Mohammedans disapproved of plastic 
art representing men, women, or gods. 


A Quiet Irish Election 


y= we remember what was go- 
ing on in Ireland only five years 
ago in the way of civil war, the mere 
fact that the recent election for mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliament was peace- 
ful and quiet is in itself significant. 

Even the heated arguments as to what 
the result of the election will be are mat- 
ters of words and not blows. One bene- 
ficial effect of the system of proportion- 
ate representation in political elections is 
that the returns are so complicated by 
arithmetical processes that the country 
has time to quiet down before the pre- 
cise meaning of the election is clear. 

A little more than a week after the 
general elections of the Irish Free State 
it appeared that out of the total number 
of seats in the Dail—namely, 152—the 
result was known in 117 cases. There 
were eight parties involved, but only 
three are important enough to consider. 
The supporters of the Government poli- 
cies and of President Cosgrave won 36 
of the 117 contests reported; the Fianna 
Fail, which is the party of De Valera, 
had 34 seats; the Labor Party, which 
has been increasing in strength in Ire- 
land, had 20 seats, 

This situation (which will not be 


. 


It was from this building that Lord Elgin took the caryatid now in the British Museum 


greatly altered by the final returns) 
shows that the Government has suffered 
a loss. Although the Government ap- 
pears now to be in a minority, the sup- 
porters of the Constitution form a ma- 
jority. While it is not probable, therefore, 
that President Cosgrave will attempt 
to carry on separately, it is probable 
that a combination of the smaller par- 
ties, together with Cosgrave’s followers, 
will form a coalition, through which a 
moderate Government may be carried 
on. All this situation is quite constitu- 
tional and nothing more or less than 
what has repeatedly happened in the 
British Parliament. The extremists in 
Ireland will renew the fight to abrogate 
that condition of the Free State Consti- 
tution which requires a member of the 
Dail to swear allegiance to King George. 
As a matter of fact, under the present 
Government Ireland to all intents and 
purposes is as free as Canada or Austra- 
lia. The ‘“die-hards” who will never be 
satisfied with anything short of absolute 
independence for Ireland have little like- 
lihood in the present prosperous and 
comparatively comfortable condition in 
Ireland either of achieving that end or 
of removing the perfectly formal condi- 
tion of adherence to the throne. 


France Sets Out to Redeem 
the Franc 


pour PorncaRE has proposed to 
issue a new loan of ten billion 
francs, which would permit the retire- 
ment of an equal amount of bank notes. 
Briefly, the scheme as reported means 


practically the conversion of ten billion 
francs of paper currency into Govern- 
ment bonds. Obviously, the result would 
be to raise the standing of the French 
franc, since with less paper currency 


outstanding the credit of the Govern- 


ment would be improved. It remains to 
be seen whether the determined Premier 
can carry through his plan. He has been 
equal to other national emergencies in 
France, and he may be able to lead the 
way out of the currency depression, 
The step, if it is taken, is a move on 
the way back toward resuming the gold 
standard for payment of the obligations 
represented by the inflated currency. 
The Government took one step when it 
set the value of the franc at four cents 
and offered to buy foreign currency and 
bills at that rate. The result was that 
French private banks placed large for- 
eign currency credits to the account of 
the Government without, however, actu- 
ally being paid in francs. The printing 
of more francs was thus avoided, but the 
Government naturally became subject to 
possible calls for payment from the 
banks. The proposal for a new loan ap- 
parently is part of a Government pro- 
gram designed to get rid of this risk by 
securing new capital from popular sub- 
scription. If it is put into effect, it will 
afford a significant test of the financial 
reserve strength of the French nation. 


Traffic Lessons for Pedestrians 


| oe has a new Chief of Police, M. 
Jean Chiappe, who believes that he 
can educate the pedestrians up to saving 
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their own lives in the streets. This is 
enough to brand M. Chiappe as a hu- 
morist. Traffic conditions in Paris are 
thoroughly comic. 

In the first place, since the streets 
curve, change their directions, and end 
in “‘impasses,” a system of lights oper- 
ating over long distances, such as is pos- 
sible on Broadway or Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for instance, is impossible. 
Then the speed with which taxis are 
driven makes existence outside them 
only a fraction less dangerous than rid- 
ing within them. It is admitted that 
only a suicide would ever tell a Parisian 
taxi-driver to go fast. After that comes 
the fact that traffic going north and 
south, or east and west, never stops 
simultaneously. As the nicely dressed 
little policeman raises his club to stop 
the north-bound traffic, at his back the 
south-bound whizzes by. He turns and 
stops the south-bound, and off goes the 
other. The result is that the pedestrian 
lingers long on the curb, eventually ad- 
vances gingerly to the center of the 
street, waits there from five to ten min- 
utes, and accomplishes the dash to the 
farther side. 

Any American policeman would pre- 
sent “tickets” to half the motorists in 
Paris in a day. It is a frequent occur- 
rence for as many as five or six cars to 
go by after the traffic signal to stop has 
been given. Meanwhile the policeman 
whistles frantically, and eventually ap- 
parently some one feels sorry for him 
and stops. 

More frequently, however, the police 
make practically no effort to control the 
vehicles or the pedestrians. Five men 
may be on duty in a line at the Etoile at 
six o’clock in the evening, and in that 
amazing circle there will be a perfect 
bedlam of motors, omnibuses, surface 
cars, and pedestrians which not one of 
the five will make the slightest motion 
to control. 

As for rules against “jay-walking,” 
no signs exist, and no one has ever been 
seen to be warned against it. To cross 
in the middle of a block is so very 
slightly more hazardous than crossing at 
the corners that it makes little difference. 

M. Chiappe intends to rise superior to 
this situation, however. On May 19 he 
stationed officials of the force, aided by 
members of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Pedestrians (and Heaven knows 
they need to be protected!), at six im- 
portant points in the city, where they 
lectured to those who would listen on 
how they should cross the streets. And 
while they talked the automobiles rolled 


on. 
It is more to the point, however, that 


traffic policemen in Paris are all being 
sent to automobile schools, so that they 
may learn to drive, start, and stop the 
automobiles which they attempt to direct 
all day long. Stop them from behind 
the wheel they may. The question 
which interests the pedestrians is, Can 
they be taught to stop them with a 
whistle instead of a brake? 

Last year there were 473 deaths from 
motors running over pedestrians in 
Paris. All that can be said is that the 
average walker is possessed of remark- 
able agility in escaping. 


After the Crisis 


NSTEAD of thousands, the lives lost 
I in the Mississippi flood may be 

numbered in a few hundreds. Even 
those, except for six lives lost outside of 
Louisiana, all perished in the first onset 
of the flood, before the work of protec- 
tion and rescue was organized by Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover. These are the 
simple facts given out with the an- 
nouncement of his resignation as flood 
relief dictator, by Louisiana’s eminent 
citizen and former Governor, John M. 
Parker. 

When Governor Parker’s interview 
was published in The Outlook for June 
1, the danger to life as well as property 
was real. Now that danger has ended. 
Americans have a genius for organizing 
quickly and effectively in emergencies; 
but that genius consists in finding and 
obeying competent leaders. Such men 
as Herbert Hoover and John M. Parker 
are symbols of American democracy. 
They come to the front when danger 
calls, find themselves leaders of the peo- 
ple, find also at hand adjutants and 
willing followers, and then, when the 
emergency ends, retire. What happened 
in the Mississippi flood was precisely, on 
a different scale, what happened when 
the United States joined the World War. 
That is what has always made and al- 
ways will make America formidable in 
a crisis, 

But the test of American democracy 
does not end when the crisis ends. The. 
flood has subsided; but the Mississippi 
remains. What are we as a people going 
to do hereafter with that mighty river? 
Are we going to fall back into the old 
way of building levees that occasionally 
break? Or are we going to organize 
permanently for the safeguarding of life 
and property in the region where both 
property and life have been periodically 
endangered and destroyed? 

The kind of leadership needed for the 
times when a crisis is past is different 
from that needed in the crisis itself. It 
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is the leadership, not of quick organi- 
zation and of mobilization, but of the 
long look ahead and of scientific plan- 
ning. 

Have we Americans the patience and 
the foresight to begin now to plan for 
what may have to be carried on for ten 
or twenty years, or for a generation, or 
longer? This is the question which is 
raised by Mr. Merritt’s article in this 
issue as well as by the two articles of 
his that have preceded it, and by the 
two articles in The Outlook for June 8 
and 15 by Mr. John R. Freeman, who 
is generally regarded as the highest au- 
thority on hydraulic engineering in the 
country. The one great need in solving 
what Mr. Freeman calls “the biggest 
and most costly reclamation project in 
the world” is investigation—‘‘patient in- 
vestigation in field and laboratory.” 

One outcome of the experience in this 
flood should be the creation of such a 
hydraulic laboratory as Mr. Freeman 
has suggested. 

There are hydraulic laboratories now 
in the United States, but none precisely 
of the sort that Mr. Freeman proposes. 
To describe such a laboratory in detail 
is not our purpose, nor is it likely to be 
of interest or profit to any but technical 
engineers. Mr. Freeman has described 
such a laboratory in an article originally 
printed in the “Proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers” for 
August, 1923, and reprinted in pamphlet 
form. The point is that such a labora- 
tory enables the investigator to separate 
factors in the action of water and study 
them as one may study the action of 
chemicals in a chemical laboratory, to 
make exact measurements, and to con- 
trol conditions. As Mr. Freeman says, 
“A week’s work with a model, in which 
changes of shape and position can be 
readily made, at a total cost of a few 
hundred dollars, may tell more than six 
months’ time and $10,000 spent on an 
experimental dike or groyne in the 
field.” For example, to quote again 
from Mr. Freeman: “In certain experi- 
ments, clear water can be circulated, 
into which dark-colored sand grains of 
various sizes are sifted and allowed to 
flow over a contrasting bed of plaster of 
paris, and special illumination in an op- 
tical plane, similar to that used with the 
ultra-microscope, can be used in connec- 
tion with a high-speed motion-picture 
camera, to study the intricate laws of 
vortex motion and the formation of such 
swirls and vortices as are often observed 
on the surface and appear to come from 
some obstruction at the bottom.” Mr. 
Freeman lists sixty-five different studies 
as among those which could be made in 
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such a laboratory. One piece of legisla- 
tion which Congress might well enact at 
its forthcoming session would be a meas- 
ure establishing a United States hydrau- 
lic laboratory at Washington. 


One Law for All 


AST week The Outlook called 
upon the Department of Justice 
to make an investigation and a 
clear-cut statement as to the reason why 
Earl Carroll was in a hospital at Green- 
ville, South Carolina, instead of in the 
prison hospital of the Federal Peniten- 
tiary of Atlanta. Earl Carroll, it will be 
remembered, is the New York theatrical 
producer convicted of perjury, whose 
journey from Broadway to Atlanta was 
somewhat strangely interrupted by a 
sudden and unexpected illness. 

Before The Outlook’s editorial had 
issued from the press the word came 
from Washington that Earl Carroll was 
being transported to Atlanta, and the 
physicians investigating his condition for 
the Government were reported as saying 
that there was no reason why Mr. Car- 
roll should be longer favored by the 
leniency of the Department of Justice. 
We rejoice at the action which the Gov- 
ernment has taken, but it appears that 
there still exists in the situation a need 
for the continued exercise of even-handed 
justice. Friends of Earl Carroll are still 
urging upon the Government their plea 
that he be transferred to a sanitarium. 
Accerding to the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” Mr. Carroll’s brother and 
Representative Sol Bloom, of New York, 
have conferred with Attorney-General 
Sargent. Mr. Carroll’s brother is re- 
ported as saying that the fact that Mr. 
Carroll is in prison will be enough to 
weaken his mind permanently. 

It is our opinion that if Mr. Carroll’s 
mind is weakened by his confinement, 
he should be transferred to an asylum 
for the criminal insane, exactly the 
treatment which would be accorded to 
any other prisoner without influential 
friends at court. If the hospital at At- 
lanta is not in a position properly to 
care for the inmates of that institution, 
it is time to investigate the hospital 
rather than Mr. Carroll. We have seen 
no evidence adduced that Mr. Carroll is 
not receiving every care to which he is 
entitled in the prison hospital. We be- 
lieve that any particular favors which 
might be accorded to Mr. Carroll would 
have a damaging effect upon the confi- 
dence of the Nation in its Department 
of Justice. One law for the influential, 
another for the man without friends, is 
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Mother India 


MERICANS now have a new 
A standard by which to judge the 
teaching of Hindu philosophy. 
When suave gentlemen from India 
preach their mystic messages before 
women’s clubs and select circles of those 
who have nothing better to do, they 
should be asked to account for the facts 
presented in Katherine Mayo’s “Mother 
India.” The social problems of that dis- 
tressed land have never been more 
clearly, simply, and directly presented 
than in this new volume from the press 
of Harcourt, Brace & Co. It is free 
from sentimentalism, partisanship, and 
preconceived notions, It is a straight- 
forward account of the practical work- 
ings of a ritualistic religion which has 
plunged a whole people into the black 
depths of ignorance and physical suffer- 
ing. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is a sum- 
mary of the contents of this volume. 
The tragic pages of this work, we trust, 
will be read by many of The Outlook’s 
subscribers. 

Those who peruse the pages of Miss 
Mayo’s report on the state of India will 
wonder where hope can be found for the 
sufferers whose lives she records so con- 
vincingly. What can be done for a peo- 
ple who make the vices of our civiliza- 
tion the sacred practices of their own; 
who believe that filth is cleanliness and 
that cleanliness is contamination? It 
would seem impossible to convert the 
minds of those who have accepted the 
practices of Hinduism to any higher 
faith or better practice without some in- 
termediate step which would take ac- 
count of their peculiar psychology. 
Must their superstitions be replaced with 
other superstitions before they are ready 
to accept the standards of life which are 
essential even for their physical salva- 
tion? There would seem to be need of a 
prophet to preach the kinship of cleanli- 
ness and godliness, a prophet strong 
enough to turn the flood tide of old de- 
votions into new channels, wise enough 
in human psychology to rephrase the 
new salvation in terms familiar to be- 
lievers in the old. 

Katherine Mayo’s book cannot be dis- 
missed as the plea of a “British propa- 
gandist.” 
shriek louder than could the voice of any 
partisan of the benefits that are slowly 
seeping into Indian civilization from the 
leavening presence of British power. 
Great Britain’s accomplishments are not 
to be measured in terms of any one gen- 
eration, but in the magnitude of the task 
which confronts her. The magnitude of 
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that enterprise is to be spoken of as one 
speaks of a geologic epoch, 


Europe and the Soviet 


r ‘HE Soviet Government has made 
Russia an outcast among the 
Western nations. Great Britain’s 

decision to break off relations with Soviet 
Russia has only emphasized the steady 
failure of the Moscow dictatorship to es- 
tablish a working understanding with the 
Powers. The reason lies in no unfriend- 
liness to Russia. There is a great deal of 
good will for the Russian people. When 
they are in a position to take control of 
their country, they will be welcomed into 
the society of nations. But their present 
rulers are the objects of almost unparal- 
leled distrust and hostility. 

A new outbreak of the “Red Terror” 
in Russia has awakened afresh the an- 
tagonism of Europe and America. Des- 
patches from Moscow have informed the 
world that the Soviet State Police De- 
partment recently ordered and carried 
out the execution of twenty persons 
charged with complicity in an anti- 
Soviet plot. The executions, reported to 
be without trial, followed the assassina- 
tion of the Soviet Envoy to Poland, M. 
Voikoff, by a Russian monarchist stu- 
dent. Immediate apologies and expres- 
sions of regret by the Polish Government 
for the assassination opened the way to 
a settlement of the incident without se- 
rious difficulties between the two Gov- 
ernments. But the deed aroused the 
fears of the Bolsheviks for the security 
of their command within Russia. The 
consequence was that these twenty peo- 
ple were killed out of hand. And no one 
can say how far this revival of the rule 
of violence and sudden death in Russia 
may go. 

The Soviet Government blamed Great 
Britain for the death of M. Voikoff, on 
the far-fetched ground that the British 
rupture of relations with Russia had en- 
couraged the anti-Bolshevik groups of 
Russian refugees throughout Europe. 
But the British action was only one ex- 
pression of a tendency which has been 
becoming general among the Powers in 
the past few months, 

France has been conducting investiga- 
tions into Communist activities within 
her borders, instituting searches for arms 
and arresting Communist spies. Musso- 
lini has declared the open enmity of 
Fascist Italy to the Bolshevik system; 
and the Vatican has denounced the So- 
viet Government and its policy of terror 
through the official “Osservatore Ro- 
mano.” The Colonial Ministers of Great 
Britain and France have met in Paris to 
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terminate a long-standing rivalry in 
colonization by an agreement for close 
co-operation against Soviet intrigue 
among their subjects. 

Germany has continued to remain 
neutral. Her system of special treaties 
with the Soviet Government, dating from 
the Rapallo Treaty of 1922, has put her 
in the position almost of acting as a sort 
of intermediary between Russia and the 
rest of Europe. Before the war her trade 
with Russia was twice that of Great 
Britain, while since the Revolution and 
the gradual revival of Russian commerce 
it has been approximately equal. The 
break between Great Britain and Russia 
might throw a great deal of business to 
Germany which she would like to have. 
Her officials were requested to represent 
Soviet interests in London when the So- 
viet delegations were forced to leave. 
Yet even Germany is now reported to be 
hesitating and offering to join the oppo- 
sition group. In return she wants modi- 
fications of the Versailles Peace Treaty 
provisions for dismantling her eastern 
boundary fortifications. 

Ambassador Herrick, in a Memorial 
Day address in France, has re-empha- 
sized the American attitude toward So- 
viet Russia. The United States has con- 
sistently refused to establish diplomatic 
relations of any sort with the Soviet 
Government and has condemned its po- 


litical and economic policies, abstaining 
at the same time from interference in 
Russian affairs. Europe, after a series of 
unsuccessful experiments with Soviet 
treaties and agreements, is swinging 
around to the American point of view, 
that it is impossible to deal with Russia 
until she has a government with different 
principles. 

Diplomatic relations depend upon two 
things—the existence of a government 
able to command the country, and the 
willingness of that government to act 
towards other governments in good faith. 
No one denies the existence or—at pres- 
ent—the strength of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But almost no one trusts its in- 
tentions towards other governments. 
That alone is a sufficient reason for re- 
fusing recognition and for withholding 
the courtesies and privileges accorded 
to nations in good standing. Busi- 
ness can be done with Russia without 
diplomatic contacts. The record of 
American exports on Soviet orders shows 
that. For anything more we can well 
wait. 

The future of Russia seems to lie in 
the hands of her peasants. When they 
can make their will effective, she will be 
a nation with whom every other will be 
glad to deal. But the new régime of 
terror in Russia makes it difficult to 
foresee when that day may come. 


The Old Jew 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HE almost childish love of man- 
kind, taken in the mass, for the 
heroic, romantic, even the the- 
atrical, is illustrated anew by the notable 
revival of interest in the personality and 
career of Disraeli, or, as the English 
prefer to speak and think of him, Lord 
Beaconsfield. They prefer to talk and 
write of this extraordinary man by his 
English title of Beaconsfield because in 
this way they can close their eyes to the 
fact that in manners, traits, and intel- 
lect he was as alien to Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture as William the Conqueror. Yet 
they gave him the highest political office 
and granted him the greatest adminis- 
trative power with which any British 
civilian can be endowed. Moreover, 
their Queen, who was truly representa- 
tive of the great middle-class forces of 
the nineteenth century, and thus both 
narrowly and extremely British, yielded 
him a confidence and had for him a per- 
sonal fondness that few sovereigns in 
Occidental civilization have ever dis- 
played for a Prime Minister. 





Frederick Greenwood, the founder of 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,” a statesman in 
influence although not in office, a thor- 
oughgoing Englishman of middle-class 
origin but of high literary and intellec- 
tual gifts, an ardent supporter of Dis- 
raeli’s policies, thus interprets his chief’s 
character: 


At but one remove by birth from’ 
southern Europe and the East, he was 
an Englishman in nothing but his de- 
votion to England and his solicitude 
for her honor and prosperity. It was 
not wholly by volition and design that 
his mind was strange to others and 
worked in absolute detachment. He 
had “none of the hereditary preposes- 
sions of the native Englishman.” No 
such prepossessions disturbed his vis- 
ion when it was bent upon the rising 
problems of the time, or rested upon 
the machinery of government and the 
kind of men who worked it and their 
ways of working it. .. . No English- 
man could approach Disraeli without 
some consciousness that he was in the 
presence of a foreigner. . .. A man of 
extraordinary coolness and self-con- 
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trol, his faults in every kind were 
faults of excess; it is the mark of 
them all. But whatever offense they 
gave, whatever mischief they did, was 
soon exhausted, and has long since 
been pardoned. 

It is this psychological phenomenon 
of a man bizarre and theatrical in his 
dress, Oriental in his physiognomy, 
flashy and romantic in his literary style, 
obsequious to his sovereign, bold and 
courageous towards his political foes and 
his country’s enemies, and yet captivat- 
ing and leading the supposedly stolid 
and matter-of-fact British, that makes 
Disraeli so enticing a subject for the 
biographer. He has been truly called a 
“mystery-man.” But the fact remains 
that, in spite of all his external queer- 
nesses, he was a man of unconquerable 
spirit, At the Congress of Berlin in 
1878 which settled the complicated 
problems of the Russo-Turkish War and 
which was dominated by Disraeli, then 
English Prime Minister, Prince Bis- 
marck, with his characteristic sagacity, 
really solved the problem: “Der alte 
Jude,” he said, “das ist der Mann!” 
(The old Jew, there’s a man for 
you! ) 

Although Lord Beaconsfield died 
nearly fifty years ago, it is still too soon 
for any Englishman to write a wholly 
dispassionate and detached biography of 
this remarkable if not unique figure of 
modern political civilization. Of course, 
many informative and readable English 
biographies of Disraeli have been writ- 
ten, of which the most monumental is 
the Moneypenny official life. A critical 
portrait of der alte Jude is really a task 
for a foreigner at present. And the task 
has now been well performed. Just as 
the Englishman Hirst has written the 
best recent study of Thomas Jefferson, 
the German Ludwig the best modern 
interpretation of Napoleon, so a -French- 
man, André Maurois, has just published 
in Paris a narrative and interpretative 
“Life of Disraeli” * which has taken the 
French by storm, having gone through 
thirty-one printings or editions. I do 
not think it has been translated into 
English, but it might very well be, for 
it has all the narrative and intimate 
qualities that made “Ariel,” or the life 
of Shelley, by the same author so popu- 
lar. 

With that literary skill which the 
French so uniquely possess Maurois in 
three hundred pages gives the reader a 
vivid survey of Disraeli’s racial ancestry, 
his turbulent youth, his relations with 
his devoted and sympathetic sister, his 
long series of literary and political fail- 


1La Vie de Disraéli. Par André Maurois. 
Librairie Gallimard, Pé 
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ures, his apparently ill-assorted but 
happy marriage, his persistence in the 
face of well-nigh intolerable political 
checks and defeats, his protracted an- 
tagonism with Gladstone, his success 
with Queen Victoria, his final triumph, 
and his canonization by the Primrose 
League. 

As a British statesman Disraeli will be 
long remembered in political history for 
at least four outstanding achievements—- 
his. success as a parliamentary leader 


after the most mortifying and con- 
temptuous defeats; his verbal duels with 
Gladstone, whose equanimity he exas- 
perated to the breaking-point; his acqui- 
sition of the Suez Canal; and his solidi- 
fication—if it may not be called his 
creation—of the British Empire as we 
now know it. 

If there was one quality of character 
which enabled this singular man to win 
the place in the affections of his sover- 
eign and the esteem of his countrymen, 
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which he most certainly did win, what 
was that quality? ‘Was it saintliness?” 
asks Maurois. “No,” he concludes, 
“Disraeli was very far from being a 
saint. Perhaps it was because he exem- 
plified the Spirit of Spring, always being 
overwhelmed and yet always bursting 
into life again, because he was a symbol 
of what can be done in a hostile and 
chilly world by a heart in which the in- 
domitable spirit of youth is never 
quenched.” 


Lindbergh at the Capital 


Special Correspondence from Washington by RAYMOND EVANS 


NEW Prometheus came to our 
A shores to-day, bringing from 

somewhere in the misty reaches 
of the North Atlantic a spark that has 
fired the imagination of the American 
people beyond measure—a spark so fer- 
vent that no heart has been found stony 
enough to resist it for a moment. 

A short month ago, dropping grace- 
fully over the frontier of oblivion upon 
a landing-field in St. Louis, this hitherto 
unknown individual got a scant stickful 
in the morning press. A few hours later 
he landed in New York, and was noticed 
to the extent of half a column. To-day, 
after a little more than a fortnight of 
unexampled adventure, he came home to 
us, and was acclaimed as no other man 
ever was in this so-called cold capital, 
where, according to stage tradition, folks 
“sit on their hands.” If our rather hur- 
ried measurement of the Lindbergh mat- 
ter in the local press is correct, the grand 
aggregate of type set in his honor here 
to-day runs well over a hundred columns 
—to say nothing of the longer and more 
detailed stories that are on the machines 
to-night for the Sunday morning papers. 
Consider also the thousands of feet of 
motion-picture film, just off the drying 
drums, that is being rushed out from 
Washington to all points of the compass, 
and the fifty-station hookup that carried 
the story of the day to listeners-in every- 
where. 

The spectacle, the home-coming pag- 
eant and the popular demenstration 
taken together, was altogether in keep- 
ing with the perfect achievement that it 
celebrated. The day was ideal, with 
scattering cirrus clouds overhead, and a 
freshening northerly breeze that by noon 
had cleared away the morning haze. 
The aerial embellishments, including 
spectacular evolutions by the darlings of 
the Army Air Force, the pursuit group 
from Selfridge Field, and the brooding 
presence of the majestic Los Angeles, 





Lindbergh and the 
Conquest of the Air 


N this and the succeeding pages 

are published a group of arti- 

cles regarding the triumphal recep- 

tion to Colonel Charles Lindbergh 

and the hope which his achievement 
holds for the progress of aviation. 


Raymond Evans 


describes his reception in Washing- 
ton and reports the views of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics Edward R. Warner on 
the meaning of Lindbergh’s achieve- 
ment. 


Curtis Wheeler 


Captain and Operations Officer of 
the National Guard of New York, 
tells what he saw of Lindbergh’s 
arrival in New York from the 
vantage-point of a D. H. plane 
which picked up Lindbergh half-way 
between Philadelphia and New York 
and accompanied him till he landed. 


Walter Hinton 


who, as Lieutenant-Commander in 
the Navy, piloted the naval seaplane 
NC-4 across the Atlantic in May, 
1919, the first airplane to make the 
transatlantic trip, tells of the feeling 
among Lindbergh’s fellow-aviators 
over his accomplishment and its 
bearing upon the future of aviation. 











were worthy of the “lone eagle” in 
whose honor the circus was staged. 
Even the Cassius-like leanness of the 
swift cruiser that bore the hero up the 
Potomac seemed to typify the tall and 
sinewy person of its one passenger. 

The Memphis, piloted by Captain 
“Bill” Luckett, veteran Potomac pilot, 


seventy-three years old and forty-seven 
years a pilot, rounded Giesboro Point 
shortly before eleven o’clock. Overhead 
hung the Los Angeles, on the port side 
of the cruiser flew several groups of sea- 
planes, on the starboard side an Army 
contingent of Martin bombers and ob- 
servation planes, while, swooping down — 
from the clouds at intervals with a hair- 
raising roar, a flight of twenty-six of the 
Army’s swiftest pursuit planes, led by 
Major Thomas Lamphier, gave a mar- 
velous exhibition of group flying. In 
all, there were close to seventy planes 
in the air, the largest assemblage of 
aircraft the National capital has ever 
seen. 

Thus, passing between  sea-walls 
crowded with cheering people, a lone 
bareheaded figure on the bridge of the 
Memphis, conspicuous in his civilian 
blue serge among naval officers in white 
duck uniforms, “Lucky” Lindbergh 
came home, modest as ever, yet sus- 
tained by an inherent sense of dignity, 
unspoiled by the adulation of peoples 
and the friendly fellowship of kings and 
princes—still, to all appearances, a frank 
and wholesome American boy, altogether 
wrapped up in aviation, and wholly free 
from the hard gloss of urbanity. 

Landing at the Navy Yard, Colonel 
Lindbergh was greeted by a National 
salute of twenty-one guns, to which, un- 
der naval regulations, only Presidents 
and foreign rulers are entitled. Passing 
up Pennsylvania Avenue, cheered by a 
hysterical crowd that packed both sides 
of the line of march from the Navy 
Yard to the Monument Lot, he came to 
the stand prepared for his formal pres- 
entation to the Washington public. Here 
he was cheered by an uncounted multi- 
tude, variously estimated to number 
from 100,000 up to a quarter of a mill- 
ion—literally acres of people, filling the 
vast space from the Monument north to 
B Street and beyond. There President 
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Coolidge, after a short and happy ad- 
dress of welcome and appreciation, 
pinned on Colonel Lindbergh’s breast 
the Distinguished Flying Cross—the 
highest honor of its kind in the gift of 
our Government—and as forty-eight 
homing pigeons rose from the stand with 
dramatic suddenness, a pigeon for every 
State in the Union, the hero stood before 
the microphone and delivered a speech— 
one hundred words long! That was all 

a simple and brief message of good 
will from the Old World to the New. 


On the evening of the 21st of May 
last I arrived in Le Bourget, Paris. 
During the week I spent in France, 
the day in Belgium, and the short 
period in England, the people of 
France and the people of Europe re- 
quested that I bring back to the peo- 
ple of America one message from the 
people of France and the people of 
Europe. At every gathering, at every 
meeting I attended were the same 
words: “You have seen the affection 
of the people of France for the people 
of America demonstrated to you. 
Upon your return to your country 
take back with you this message from 
France and Europe to the United 
States of America.” I thank you. 


Then pandemonium, in which the Army 
band played in dumb show. 


pewong and dramatic as was the 
visible spectacle of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s home-coming, which could be 
seen in piecemeal only, since no one 
could sufficiently approach ubiquity to 
see it all, it is in retrospect, taking into 
account all that led up to it, that it as- 
sumes its true proportions. The things 
that happened here to-day become far 
more dramatic than they would appear 
without the background of that quiet 
and unheralded landing’ in St. Louis a 
month ago. 

With that in mind, it is a joy to think 
of the vast throng that welcomed 
Colonel Lindbergh to-day; to consider 
all the naval and military “dog” that 
was put on in his honor—the twenty-one 
sun salute put over by winking at naval 
regulations, the unprecedented display of 
aircraft, the pomp of the procession up 
the avenue, led by “the President’s 
Own” troop of horse; to contemplate the 
raids made on history and legend in 
search of metaphor and prototypes to 
use in writing about him; to note that 
in one day he is called “a child of the 
Vikings,” a “winged Galahad,” and a 
hero comparable to “Bayard, Tancred, 
and St. Louis,” this boy who came out 
of the West a month ago and was so 
inanely dubbed “the Flying Fool”! (It 
was not without reason that we had to 
hark back to Prometheus to get a run- 
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Wide World 


ning start for this present commentary. 
All the rest had been used.) 

Among those who greeted Colonel 
Lindbergh to-day was that other great 
aviator, himself a popular hero of yester- 
year, Commander Richard Byrd. If by 
any chance these two could have got 
their heads together out of earshot of 
the other two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand present, what scandalous confi- 
dences they might have exchanged on 
“this hero business”! Commander Byrd 


The man and the mother 


(C) Harris & Ewing 


has already given us an illuminating lit- 
tle commentary on the subject. Doubt- 
less, frank as he seems, Colonel Linc- 
bergh is not making public all his 
thoughts in this regard. 


yw is the bearing of all this on 
the future of aviation? Inspira- 


tion aside, what does Lindbergh’s great 
flight signify? 

We took these questions to Edward 
R. Warner, Assistant Secretary of the 
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Navy for Aeronautics, and his first re- 
ply was to the effect that the practical 
aspects of the flight were so closely in- 
terwoven with the inspirational side that 
it was hard to speak on one without 
bringing in the other. Fresh from a 
meeting with Colonel Lindbergh, he 
confessed that it was not easy for him 
to talk about the achievement without 
talking about the man who did it. 

‘We who are technically interested in 
aviation,” he said, “are not so much as- 
tonished at the feat itself as we are at 
the result. Colonel Lindbergh’s trans- 
atlantic flight has done more toward 
dramatizing the problems of aviation 
than anything we could have dreamed 
of, but the charming personality and 
modest demeanor of the man himself has 
been a potent factor. More remarkable 
than his flying, wonderful as it is, is the 
fact that he has kept his head—that un- 
der the strain to which he has been sub- 
jected for the past fortnight he has 
maintained his poise, without taking a 
single false step, so far as we can judge, 
or making a single unkind or inconsid- 
erate statement. That in itself is an 
almost miraculous achievement.” 

Of the flight itself Mr. Warner said: 
“Tt is a unique feat that Colonel Lind- 


bergh has accomplished. No one is in so 
good a position to appreciate it as thoge 
of us who have been engaged in aviation 
and know just what its perils are. How, 
ever, the comparative ease with which hé 
reached his goal after due preparation is 
evidence of the rapid strides that avia- 
tion has made in recent years.” 

Recalling the difficulties and disasters 
that attended early attempts at transat- 
lantic flight, Mr. Warner pointed out 
that of the two attempts made from this 
side this year both were successful. 

“In the eight years that have passed 
since the first long flight over the Atlan- 
tic was made,” he went on (the flight of 
our seaplanes to the Azores), “motors 
have been greatly reduced in weight per 
horse-power, and greatly improved in 
regard to efficiency and reliability. Now 
their reliability is such that, barring ac- 
cident, the transatlantic flier may take it 
for granted that his motor will continue 
to run as long as it gets fuel and lubrica- 
tion. If the flight is made with due at- 
tention to weather conditions, we may 
also take it for granted that the good 
pilot will keep on his course.” 

Incidentally, Assistant Secretary War- 
ner pointed out a fact emphasized by 
Colonel Lindbergh’s experience, long 
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known by aviators, but not generally 
realized by laymen, namely, that the 
task of piloting an airplane when condi- 
tions are right is so easy, requiring so 
little attention and physical exertion, 
that the real danger lies in the monot- 
ony of it. The plane has not yet been 
built that will fly safely with the pilot 
asleep at the stick, 


ft was a potent spark that our latter- 
day Prometheus brought to us. “I’ve 
got more kick out of this show than from 
anything else in a coon’s age,” or words 
to that effect, is a common form of salu- 
tation in Washington to-night. Remem- 
bering how very earnest and serious our 
hero looked when we saw him to-day, 
and bearing in mind also the twenty-one 
guns, the aerial pageantry, the broad- 
casters perched on every point of van-. 
tage, and the sea of faces in the shadow 
of the Monument, we may heighten this 
kick appreciably, and at the same time 
give the Comic Spirit a look-in, by this 
further consideration: 

This hero is the same boy who landed. 
on Le Bourget Field on the evening of 
May 21, prudently fortified by two or 
three letters of introduction. 


Washington, D. C., 
Saturday, June 11, 1927. 


Lindbergh in New York 


r | ‘HE real estimate of what Charles 
Lindbergh did and what man- 
ner of man he is will be formed 

most accurately by his fellows of the 

air. And that is the judgment upon 
which he, of all people, would prefer to 
stand, 

When “Slim” flew from Washington 
to New York for one of the most mag- 
nificent receptions any human being has 
ever received from his fellow-men, the 
manner of his arrival was by no means 
unimportant or accidental. It was, in 
fact, of the utmost significance in judg- 
ing the man and the character of his 
exploit. 

The Reception Committee had re- 
quested that he fly up in a seaplane, so 
that he could be landed either in the 
Narrows or at the Battery, to head at 
once a triumphal procession. He gently 
but firmly demurred, and in the face of 
considerable pressure eventually had his 
smiling way. It was a foregone conclu- 
sion to any flier who knew him that he 
never really considered any other course 
than to fly the St. Louis back as nearly 


By CURTIS WHEELER 


as possible to the spot of earth from 
which he left to cross the Atlantic. In 
this respect any pilot, and particularly a 
flier as instinctive as Lindbergh, mani- 
fests some of the characteristics of a 
homing pigeon. 

At the last minute the recently re- 
assembled St. Louis could not be flown 
off the ground. Yet this did not change 
in essentials the manner of his journey. 
For when he came slanting swiftly out 
of the air above the sunny panorama of 
New York Harbor he was driving the 
nearest approach to the St. Louis he 
could find—a fast P-1. single-seater of 
the Army’s crack pursuit group. And 
behind him thundered in a beautiful 
close formation the pick of all the Army 
fliers. Every one of these men had 
achievements, decorations, hair-breadth 
escapes, gallant exploits, broken speed 
and altitude records to his credit. And 
every one of them followed “Lindy,” not 
just because they formed an escort, but 
because they recognized the youngster 
as essentially one of them. 

Over the Narrows the people that 


swarmed along the shore and the boats 
that churned the harbor to foam 
screamed and tooted a frantic welcome. 
But not a whisper of it penetrated the 
bellow of his roaring motor. Lindbergh’s 
real welcome was nearer at hand. 

For out of the sky around him 
swarmed airplanes of all shapes and 
sizes, bobbing and curtsying in the 
bumpy air. A formation from the Na- 
tional Guard, a formation from the 
Naval Reserve, bull-headed De Havi- 
lands, snub-nosed Jennies, lean Voughts, 
and silver Fokkers flashed and circled 
about him and his thundering eighteen. 
They were welcoming home a brother 
with the reception he could best appre- 
ciate. 

There is a freemasonry among air- 
men, but there are certain sharp distinc- 
tions. All fliers who seem great to lay- 
men are not so to their fellows in the 
craft. It is too easy to pose as an avia- 
tor before the uninitiated and to attain 
a fundamentally false popular vogue. 
That is the reason that when a truly 
great pilot like Lindbergh attains fame, 
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the real pilots literally fall all over them- 
selves with joy. 

Straight as a die drove Lindbergh for 
Mitchel Field, swiftly he dropped alone 
and made a beautiful landing before the 
long row of hangars. Before the frantic 
thousands who swarmed out on the turf 
could reach and grab him a car had 
picked him up and whisked him to where 
a Loening amphibian stood chuckling on 
a half-ciosed throttle. In another in- 
stant he was in the ship, off the ground, 
and headed back to the naval parade 
that was forming to greet him in the 
lower bay. 

Over the Narrows again, land and sea 
went mad while the packed sky turned 
itself inside out with joy. Swift Curtis 
Hawks with a top speed of 185 miles an 
hour twisted and cavorted in the brill- 
iant sunshine. Stunt ships of all kinds 
flipped in half-loops or nosed down with 
half-cut motors in steep dives that made 
their wires scream, Spirals, tail spins, 
and Immelmans they did while their 
motors roared or droned as the gas was 
cut on and off. 

Every thrilling and awe-inspiring trick 
of the skilled flier was put on by half a 
hundred stunt-crazed men up there in 


the bright sunshine. Civilian and ser- 
vice flier each in his own degree of skill 
performed, stunting their heads off. It 
was not for the shouting people down 
there along the crowded shores and in 
the packed streets, but for one lone 
young man who had just tumbled out of 
the landed amphibian and was going 
aboard the city’s flagship. 

This aerial performance kept up while 
the naval parade steamed solemnly up 
the bay and the city from the Battery 
north went vociferously insane. High 
overhead in the sunny blue air little 
knots of planes climbed for the ‘ceiling 
and then tumbled, spinning and looping 
and side-slipping, toward the earth, hop- 
ing that in the middle of the city’s 
gigantic reception “Lindy” might cast a 
weather eye aloft now and then to see 
what his buddies were doing in the air. 

To Lindbergh’s mother during the 
city’s welcome it was suggested that her 
son must now be thrilled even more 
than in Paris or Brussels or Washing- 
ton. She tactfully agreed, and added 
simply: “But I know him. He would 
rather be talking to a group of aviators 
in a hangar some place.” This -senti- 
ment would unquestionably have been 
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re-echoed by every flier that spun and 
cavorted overhead that day. 

Meanwhile the city’s welcome rose to 
a full-throated crescendo of sincere 
heart-felt enthusiasm that verged close 
to tears. Heroes come and go, but there 
was something about Lindbergh’s whole 
exploit that seems to have put it in a 
class apart. Perhaps the deciding factor 
was an instinctive realization of what 
those airmen up above knew. 

Here was one popular idol upon 
whom there was no slightest taint of 
commercialism, no taint of self-seeking, 
of conceit, or of insincerity. Here was 
one hero for whom they could let their 
enthusiasm go completely wild. 

Back in hangars scattered around the 
outskirts of New York, tired, grease- 
streaked pilots sprawled at ease, their 
stunts over, listening to the radio. 
“Slim” was now at the City Hall, mak- 
ing a speech. And the speech was just 
like him—plain, simple, and sincere. In 
this severest test of all for a neophyte he 
rang true. His fellows in the craft 
grinned, happy and content. “He talks 
just the way he flies,” they murmured, 
tersely, “He’s a good kid, ‘Slim’ Lind- 
bergh is the real thing.” 


What Lindbergh Is Doing for Aviation 


OTHING in aviation, no single 
N achievement, no combination of 

aerial events since the Wright 
brothers made the first mechanical flight 
twenty-four years ago, has had such in- 
fluence on the public mind as Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s lone dash from New York 
to Paris. In this really stupendous and 
magnificent popular reaction to his 
heroic feat we shall find much that is 
practical and enduring. 

For the first time flying has become a 
reality to Americans; and not only to 
Americans, but to the masses the world 
over. That is why, when the public ac- 
claims him a hero, the aviation people 
are actually more appreciative, more 
specific in their laudatory ‘remarks, and 
as utterly unstinted in their praise of 
him as the most callow hero worshiper 
who struggles to get near enough to 
touch him or claw at his face and paw 
him over, simply because he is Lind- 
bergh, idol of the hour. In the aeronau- 
tical world Lindbergh is not a creature 
of the moment. He is a sign which 
marks the turn of the road for aviation, 
a symbol flashing through space for a 
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few brief hours—to awaken the universe, 
bring all people to a realization of the 
possibilities of human flight. 

When the Wrights got into the air at 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, on that 
cold December day in 1903, five wit- 
nesses who saw them do it hastened to 
flash the astounding news to the rest of 
the world; but the newspapers at first 
refused to print the story. It was unbe- 
lievable. It could not have happened. 
When it was proved beyond a doubt, the 
vast majority accepted it as a matter of 
fact and did not become excited. They 


took it for granted; and they have been. 


taking aviation for granted ever since. 

It has not been a personal thing with 
most people; all’very well for acrobats, 
daredevils, and crazy inventors, but for 
the ordinary and sane citizen, nothing 
doing. He could see a machine cleaving 
the air at two or three miles a minute 
and congratulate himself that he had 
both feet on the ground. 

Airplane development attained its first 
great impetus during the war. But war 
is an exotic state of affairs to most of us. 
We plunge into it as we would enter a 


pest-house to fight an epidemic, in an 
effort to save ourselves, We are glad 
when the scourge has passed. 7Every- 
thing related to war, all the implements 
and tools, and very often the heroes, 
are forgotten or at least pushed into the 
background of the public mind. Avia- 
tion suffered that fate immediately after 
the Armistice, 

Despite all that has been done, writ- 
ten, and told about the miracle that is 
flight, people generally have refused to 
accept it, take it into their minds, and 
treat it as they do the radio, motor car, 
or any of the other scientific marvels to 
which they have become accustomed. 
But Lindbergh has changed all this: his 
flight lasted 33 hours and 30 minutes. 
It will live forever. 

The aircraft industry immediately 
after the Armistice had one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of airplane and 
motor contracts canceled by the Govern- 
ment—in this country. Plant facilities, 
trained workmen, limitless stores of ma- 
terials, complete laboratory facilities, 
mammoth workshops, and engineering 
staffs just getting into their stride—all 
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Photograph from Pioneer Instrument Company. Ine. 


Here’s what an aviator has to watch. This is the instrument board from the plane which won the Second Ford Reliability Tour. The 
dials, reading from top to bottom, left to right, are as follows: oil temperature indicator, oil pressure gauge, air speed indicator, ta- 
chometer, indicator of Pioneer Earth Inductor Compass, turn and bank indicator, fuel level gauge, rate of climb indicator, altimeter, clock 


were here, dispersed in some twenty 
communities of the United States, ready 
to be used in peaceful effort. 

Millions of dollars were placed at the 
disposal of the manufacturers and engi- 
neers. 

Publicity campaigns were conducted 
on an unprecedented scale. Experts 
in coaching the public mind into 
acceptance of almost any kind of propa- 
ganda worked night and day for years. 
Engineers made fancy designs. Motors 
were improved. The Government placed 
all its resources at the disposal of the 
men trying to sell aviation to the pub- 
lic. 

The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
spent millions on new planes and sent 
their aviators to the ends of the earth on 
startling, heroic attempts to do some- 
thing that would impress the public. 
Machines were flown into each large 
community. Lecturers were sent out to 
preach the new religion of transportation 
and National defense by way of pre- 
paredness in the air. The Post Office 
Department procured all the funds that 
Congress would allow, wheedled the 
Army out of a hundred cast-off military 
machines, and our young Americans flew 
these old crates back and forth across 
the country on the air mail routes; in 
all kinds of weather, through storms 
that tied up terrestrial transport, and 
under conditions that most of us dislike 
to even think about. They died, too, 
some of these pilots, a sacrifice to the 
new era, 

Young men went into the game of 
flying—it was then a game and a reck- 
less one—against the advice of the 
elders. New air lines distributed free 
tickets for flights, and the recipients re- 


fused to fly. Aviation had tumbled out 
of the clouds of hopeful development 
into a vicious circle. Without public 
patronage there could be no funds avail- 
able for the necessary experimentation 
and research work necessary to develop 
the airplane into a safe, comfortable, re- 
liable, and paying vehicle. Three times 
in the last nine years American aviation 
has been so far below par that the most 
optimistic saw no hope for it. I am told 
that identical conditions have prevailed 
in other countries, 

But it did survive, largely through the 
encouragement of the governments. 
Abroad they subsidized their aeronauti- 
cal ventures. Here the Government en- 
couraged inventors to develop new planes 
and engines. They purchased equip- 
ment, drew up specifications, and gave 
them a mark to aim at; then paid them 
for their work. They progressed. The 
air mail was developed in similar fash- 
ion, the Post Office Department literally 
supporting its Air Mail Service on the 
taxpayers’ money until it finally com- 
menced to support itself. 

But the civilian air lines have been 
having a hard struggle; the manufac- 
turers have been relatively poor. Planes 
built by twos and threes in this country, 
where high standards of wages and other 
conditions make imperative quantity 
production in all things, could not be 
sold at reasonable prices. Picture the 
development of the motor car if only 
four or five customers bought a certain 
design each year. 

There would be no warrant for the 
Government to lay out highways, for the 
States to spend millions on improved 
roads, for the young college student to 
enter the field of automotive engineerin 


That has been the situation, Now Lind- 
bergh appears, 

To the public he made no expensive’ 
preparations, He was not surrounded by 
staffs of engineers, advisers, and a group 
of bankers underwriting a very expen- 
sive project; at least in the public mind 
he had none of these handicaps to popu- 
larity. 

On his arrival in Paris, alone, he 
shocked the world. Even the crowds at 
Le Bourget, I am told by one who was 
there, did not believe that Lindbergh 
was coming. Nine out of ten there at 
the Paris airport thought that this was 
Yankee bluff. The Nungesser-Coli trag- 
edy, the Levine-Bertaud fight, the com- 
mercialized activities of the promoter, 
and other accidents in connection with 
the transatlantic flight had disgusted 
people who looked upon such a venture 
as a sporting proposition completely sul- 
lied by some persons and turned to 
tragedy by accidents. 

Lindbergh came out of the West, un- 
heralded. He took off alone in a plane 
that had not been touted about in the 
papers as an extraordinary model of 
flying craft. The public saw in it just 
another airplane, which it is, in fact. 
The engine is a good one; everybody 
knows that, because the Chamberlin- 
Acosta flight of more than fifty hours 
aloft proved it to be a fairly perfect 
piece of machinery. Until Lindbergh’s 
arrival in Paris the world looked upon 
his adventure as a daring, sporting thing. 
For two or three days Americans 
thought of him as the hero of a success- 
ful sporting venture; then their feeling 
changed. 

Back of the thought that Lindbergh 
had accomplished one of the most re- 
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markable feats in history there devel- 
oped a public recognition that it would 
have been impossible without a good 
flying-machine. I heard a man express it 
thus: 

“He kept his engine going for more 
than thirty-three hours; and I told my 
wile that I would not like to keep my 
motor car running that long. It wouldn’t 
be much of a car after that, with the 
engine running thirty-three hours.” 

Gradually, people began to realize 
that if one man can fly for thirty-three 
hours they themselves might be able to 
do it for a few hours. If one young man 
can be taught to fly such a trip with 
only a few years of training, why they, 
too, might learn to fly. If engines can 
be built as reliable as Lindbergh’s 
Wright air-cooled motor, then other en- 
gines can be so built; and flying is much 
safer than supposed. Ii an airplane can 
carry hundreds of pounds of fuel and 
fly more than 3,600 miles without stop- 
ping, then other machines surely can fly 
as far as most of us desire to travel. 

If Lindbergh’s airplane cost less than 
$15,000, including all his preparations 
for the flight, then a small airplane 
should cost less. It is beginning to get 
somewhere within reaching distance of 
the average motorist. And people say: 
“We shall have to begin looking into this 
flying business.” 

That one sentence sums up what 
Lindbergh has done for aviation. He 
has made the whole world turn about, 
take its eyes off the ground, and com- 
mence thinking about aviation. His 
modesty—brother pilots term it sheer 
decency on his part—continues to make 
people think well of aviation. His every 
utterance is picked up and reflected upon 
by every newspaper reader. There has 
never been anything like this desire of 
men, women, and children to read every 
word that Lindbergh says. And what he 
says is continuing to have a mighty in- 
fluence on the public feeling toward the 
airplane. 

Lindbergh says that flying is as safe 
as anything else. It must be true; he 
should know. He says that aviation is 
going to be within reach of everybody. 
He knows. He says that anybody can 
fly. He is the authority. 

The reader has seen what happened to 
radio when the public commenced think- 
ing seriously about it. Largely, radio is 
entertainment so far as the public is 
concerned. “ Here we have something 
vital. It is transport, and all of us de- 
pend upon transport. The best minds in 
the aircraft industry are so astonished at 
the public reception of this flight that 
they refuse to place a limit on the last- 





Outlook here republishes this 
prophetic poem. 

The poem was written when its 
author was an undergraduate at 
Harvard and was awarded the 
Lloyd McKim Garrison prize. Mill- 
ions of copies of this poem have 
been printed during the years since 
its first appearance in The Outlook 
in 1910. It is to be found in the 
author’s collection of verse, ““Moth- 
ers and Men,” published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, and in 
numerous anthologies. 


The Conquest of the Air 


By HAROLD T. PULSIFER 


With a thunder-driven heart 
And the shimmer of new wings, 
I, a worm that was, upstart; 
King of kings! 


[' response to requests The 


I have heard the singing stars, 

I have watched the sunset die, 
As I burst the lucent bars 

Of the sky. 


Lo, the argosies of Spain, 

As they ploughed the naked brine, 
Found no heaven-girded main 

Like to mine. 


Soaring from the clinging sod, 
First and foremost of my race, 

I have met the hosts of God 
Face to face: 


Met the tempest and the gale 
Where the white moon-riven cloud 
Wrapt the splendor of my sail 
In a shroud. 


Where the ghost of winter fled 
Swift I followed with the snow, 
Like a silver arrow sped 
From a bow. 


I have trailed the summer south 
Like a flash of burnished gold, 

When she fled the hungry mouth 
Of the cold. 


I have dogged the ranging sun 
Till the world became a scroll; 

All the oceans, one by one, 
Were my goal. 


Other wingéd men may come, 
Pierce the heavens, chart the sky, 
Sound an echo to my drum 
Ere they die. 


I alone have seen the earth, 
Age-old fetters swept aside, 

In the glory of new birth— 
Deified! 
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ing results. But this they know, as hav- 

ing already occurred., 

Bankers are beginning to see in the 
airplane a medium of investment similar 
to railroads, steamships, and motor cars, 
Within three weeks after the Lindbergh 
flight sufficient capital was made avail- 
able here in the United States to finance 
almost any kind of aeronautical project. 
The pity of it is that many of these 
projects will be foisted upon the public, 
which cannot recognize the fakes apart 
from those worth while. I know of a 
half-dozen new promotion schemes which 
cannot succeed. I certainly would not 
invest my money in any transocean air- 
plane line—not at this time. There is no 
evidence that I have yet seen which con- 
vinces me that airplanes flying across 
the Atlantic under present conditions 
can carry sufficient loads to pay a profit 
—not at least until a perfect, infallible 
system of floating airdromes is set up all 
the way across, and planes have been 
developed to pay the expense of opera- 
tion, procuring patronage, and, most 
important of all, taking care of the de- 
preciation, which is heavy, the risk 
which is not to be slighted, and the over- 
head cost, which will be in the class of 
railroad and steamship development. A 
skilled organization must be trained in 
the hard schoo! of experience before 
commercial flights across the Atlantic, 
with stops every four hundred miles, are 
successful. 

Aside from that, and forgetting the 
fake promotion schemes, every move in- 
spired by Lindbergh’s flight must benefit 
the people. There is no question but 
what the airplane is now practical as a 
cargo carrier; and I am sure that before 
many months have passed we shall see it 
equally practical, because it will be safe, 
as a passenger machine. The technical 
knowledge is available, trained engineers 
and responsible builders are at hand; 
they have been forced to wait for in- 
spiration on the part of the public. 
Lindbergh has created it. 

“Thousands of college students have 
besieged the aeronautical industry, seek- 
ing jobs that will place them in the way 
of realizing a career in the air. Every 
schoolboy is now dreaming of air travel, 
of flying, just as Lindbergh dreamed for 
years until he was able to make it a fact. 
The flying schools are enrolling ten times 
the students that formerly came their 
way. Schools and colleges are hastening 
to rig up aviation courses. This work 
was set in motion about a year ago by 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, and several 
colleges have well-equipped aeronautical 
branches. The others must come to it. 
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Struggling along in various degrees of 
prosperity, our American air lines have 
been experimenting with machines, en- 
gines, lighting for night routes, training 
of cross-country pilots, and the perfec- 
tion of a ground organization, airdromes, 
repair facilities, navigational instruments 
and their use; but they have hitherto 
lacked the one requisite for success. 
They have not had sufficient patronage. 
Since Lindbergh’s flight some of the 
lines have increased their business three- 
fold; others which had discontinued op- 
erations temporarily for lack of capital 
have now found that capital is available 
in any quantity providing that they can 
show their route to be practical—in 
other words, that the business of hauling 
mail, express, and passengers through 
the air is there if it can be procured. 

‘There are some six hundred individ- 
uals operating airplanes in the United 
States. The majority have never had 
enough money left at the end of the 
month to buy a new coat of paint for 
their machines. They have barnstormed 
across the country. Others have settled 
down in some city or town prepared to 
spend years educating the public to use 
their flying-machines. This long and 
tedious period of waiting is now over, in 
the past. From all reports, the public is 
eager to fly. Men are bringing their 
wives and children to the airdromes and 
buying them short rides, trying to ex- 
perience even a bit of the thrill that was 
Lindbergh’s. . 

‘Engine manufacturers have redoubled 
their efforts to develop reliable engines 
for all kinds of commercial flying, mo- 
tors that will power big planes, others 
that will be light enough and inexpen- 
sive, so that one may own his own plane 
for private flying. , 

“The light-plane development, carried 
on in Europe to a greater degree than 
here, promises to be revived, Light 
planes have been available, but they 
have not become popular here, chiefly 
because the engines were lacking. With 
production of small, sport-model ma- 
chines selling for two or three thousand 
dollars the vounger generation should 
take to flying as readily as to the motor 
car, now that Lindbergh has set people 
to thinking about it. 

There you have the picture of the 
immediate future in civilian aviation, to 
which Lindbergh has added the final 
touches and made the masterpiece. 
While the industry knows that a hun- 
dred or more individual manufacturers, 
accessory purveyors, material venders, 
and others have contributed to his suc- 
cess by giving him a plane that would do 
the job, the public would never have 


thought about that phase of it had they 
not recognized him as a hero. But there 
is still another phase—something in this 
flight of his that has impressed people 
with the fact that we are no longer an 
isolated nation. 

Europe has always been a far-away 
continent. The League of Nations con- 
troversy, the international questions 
raised from time to time, war debts, the 
festest time made by ocean liners—all 
combined could not impress upon the 
public the close contact of the United 
States with Europe and her affairs. But 
Lindbergh spanned the Atlantic in little 
more than a day. Now people are ready 
to believe that what Lindbergh did a 
thousand aviators can accomplish, pro- 
viding they have the equipment. 

They begin to think of National de- 
fense, and they are inclined to listen 
when the aeronautical experts say that 
this country is not free from aerial inva- 
sion by way of the sea—any sea, East or 
West. That raises the whole question of 
National defense, of preparedness in the 
air; and meanwhile, now that we have 
peace, it acts as an urge for Americans 
to develop their own air power. Lind- 
bergh has co-ordinated public feeling 
and support in that direction. 

Along this same line of reasoning we 
find world trade, transocean commerce, 
mail, express, and passengers awaiting 
transportation. Some believe that it 
can be developed by means of airplanes; 
others are quite certain that the airship 
will be the logical long-distance carrier 
of the future. Nevertheless, everybody is 
talking about one or the other. Out of 
so much thought something tangible 
must develop. The main thing lacking 
in the past has been money—funds for 
the beginning of experimental lines and 
apparatus. Those with money are now 
convinced that transocean aviation can 
be made practical; and many of them 
are willing to invest in such enter- 
prises. We shall see the influence of 
Lindbergh’s flight on the minds of hun- 
dreds of capitalists within the next 
twelve months. 

And we shall not have to go to Europe 
to find visible evidence of it, either. 
Conservative estimates place the air 
routes that might profitably be devel- 
oped between cities in the United States 
at more than fifty. Already a dozen 
cities have announced various projects 
seeking to open up new aerial passenger 
services; and capital shall have its 
chance to do some heavy investing 
here. ; 

These new air lines will require or- 
ganizations, and they in turn must have 
the personnel—fliers, mechanics, repair 
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men, traffic experts, engineers, execu- 
tives, and all the others in a system 
catering to the people, just as in any 
public utility. Lindbergh’s flight has 
focused the attention of all transporta- 
tion experts upon aviation; and now 
they are beginning to look about. They 
are trying to determine just how they 
may be able to use the airplane or air- 
ship as auxiliaries of their own surface 
medium. 

The railroads have taken on bus lines 
as part of their systems. They now must 
consider aircrait. Railroads must have 
airplane or airship service for fast haul- 
ing of perishable goods, mail, express, 
and passengers, or one day find another 
service linking up all the towns along 
their rights of way. Some of the largest 
industries in the country—the steel in- 
dustry, for example—now show signs of 
interest in aviation. Steel and metal 
alloys have been gaining in popularity 
as material for airplane construction. 

We know what the development of 
the motor car did for a score or more of 
older industries. It transformed the steel , 
game and developed the oil trade past 
all reckoning. It sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men into the mines, the 
woods, and the far corners of the earth, 
getting out materials from which motor 
cars are fabricated. Even the plate-glass 
industry received an impetus little short 
of amazing. I could go on without limit, 
through the chemical laboratories, the 
factories of almost every industry, and 
point out how the gradual growth of 
aviation must have a mighty influence 
on each one. But most of all I like to 
think of the influence this development 
must have on our every-day lives. That 
is the way Lindbergh sees aviation; in 
his expressions of opinion he has said 
very little that the aircraft industry has 
not said before, but for all its strength 
its voice has been weak and without 
effect when compared with his very 
modest and mild remarks. 

Still, the fact that the industry can 
vouch for his statements should assure 
people of their practicability. Take air 
transport, for example; we have none of 
it as yet, compared with that which we 
shall see immediately after the public 
adopts aviation as a recognized, practi- 
cal art as substantial as surface methods, 
And, aside from converting the public, 
Lindbergh has furnished the industry it- 
self with renewed hopes; there is a 
promise for the near future that cannot 
help but inspire the engineers, the build- 
ers, and the owners of air lines and fac- 
tories to expand and extend their efforts, 
to develop safe aircraft and popularize 
flying. 











The Topknot Nine 


Japan Changes Her National Game from 


N | IPPON is getting to be a fairly 
good-sized nation—more than 
80,000,000 of us now. When a 

nation of more than 80,000,000 changes 

its national game, it’s something of an 
event. When the change is from wres- 
tling (old as our august ancestors’ hal- 
lowed institution of burying a dozen 
faithful retainers alive with a dead lord 
to accompany him on his journey 
through the Shadow World) to base- 
ball, it may claim the passing interest of 
our American friends. 

And that, precisely, is what has hap- 
pened in that Land of the Gods. 


M than thirty years ago the wri- 

ter was a prep. in a mission school 
in Tokyo called then Aoyama Eiwa 
Gakko, founded and supported by 
American Methodists. A young Ameri- 
can instructor there used to present us 
once in a while with a real baseball 
“made in U. S. A.” We used to cele- 
brate the gift with imposing festal rites. 
The ball mania seized the college boys 
of Japan just about that time, and has 
been coming down the corridor of bark- 
ing years like a good-sized avalanche 
ever since. 

A few years ago, when I was back in 
Japan, I lost my way not far from that 
“Cradle of Nippon Culture” called Nara 
and found myself on the outskirts of a 
modest village. Suddenly a merry burst 
of yelling and shouting young voices 
came from the other side of a pine grove 
directly ahead of me. A wrestling match 
at a temple festival, I thought, and 
walked dreamily on in the amiable 
smile of the late April sunshine. But 
an instant later I pulled myself up 
sharply. 

For to my astounded ears came the 
Japanese version of “Kill the umpire! 
Boil him in oil!” “Slide, Taro, slide!” 
and “Atta boy!” with all the thunderous 
ardor of which no American back lot has 
any reason to be ashamed. The Black 
Dragon Nine—I believe that was the 
modest name of the village school team 
—was in battle royal against the fren- 
zied cohort of White Tiger braves. They 
were in a death grapple for the inter- 
village supremacy in the American Na- 
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Wrestlin g to Baseball 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


tional pastime. I sunk down on a road- 
side rock; I felt a bit dizzy. The mean- 
ing of the thing struck me like another 
light “on the road to Damascus.” Ball 
games were nothing new in Japan. In 
Tokyo the Waseda, the Keio, the Im- 
perial, and other universities had been 
fighting for the well-known Six-Univer- 
sity League championship for years. A 
ball game in Tokyo or Osaka was just a 
ball game—not a thing more. What I 
saw at the village near Nara is another 
thing—quite. 


= was the story—and in pretty vivid 
colors, too—of Nippon’s change of 
her national game. And there they were, 
a couple of village primary schools yell- 
ing like Indians—little girls quite as 
shrill and emphatic as their brothers— 
and telling the story. They told of the 
passing of wrestling as our national sport 
and the coming of baseball to take its 
place. For a sight like this in an ob- 
scure mountain village in Japan, a brief 
quarter of a century back, would have 
been more than a mere miracle; it would 
have been entirely unthinkable. Far in 
the back counties of Tamba, along the 
sterile shores of the Nippon Sea, away 
from great centers of population, I saw 
the same thing. More—much more— 
the ball fever with our people was wider 
than Nippon proper. I saw Japanese 
school-children playing baseball in Seoul, 
the ancient capital city of Chosen, and 
in Mukden in Manchuria. Wherever 
the children of Nippon went I found 
they took twe things along with them— 
cherry blossoms and baseball. 

The baseball conquest of Nippon is 
quite as deep as it is wide. The story of 
Topknot Nine proves that. 


i ieienesl NINE came into existence 
nearly a decade ago, and in Tokyo. 
At the time it was quite the sport sen- 
sation of the Empire. Topknot Nine— 
because the ball team was made up en- 
tirely of the old-school Japanese wres- 
tlers of more or less renown. Now pro- 
fessional wrestlers of Nippon are a race 
apart. They differ from the general run 
of us in their physical make-up; most of 
them weigh more than 250 pounds; 


most of them are more than six feet 
tall; and they are perhaps the most con- 
sistently and persistently conservative 
folks among us. They insist on wearing 
the old topknots of their ancestors in 
this frenzied year of progress, 1927. 
They have flatly refused to see a plain 
fact that topknots were worn when our 
ancestors had a pair of swords at their 
girdles. Not only that; our wrestlers 
sported their topknots as a challenge 
and a jeer on all this new-fangled im- 
ported bunk sometimes called Occidental 
civilization. All that is precisely why 
and how the ball team Topknot Nine 
tells the story of the coming of a new 
national game with eloquence and sig- 
nificance above compare. When Tokyo 
saw these stubborn guardians of moss- 
back traditions cutting didoes over the 
diamond, it sat up and took considerable 
notice. For it knew very well that it 
was face to face with a sport miracle of 
the age. 


i the autumn of 1920 a number of 
American big league stars visited 
Japan. It just so happened that at the 
time there was quite a lively reaction on 
the part of Young Japan against all the 
tumultuous anti-Japanese propaganda 
agitations in the United States. College 
boys of Tokyo were then staging a num- 
ber of mass-meetings at which anti- 
American fever ran rather high. But 
when the American baseball stars hove 
into sight our  half-ripe manhood 
promptly forgot all about international 
politics. All such extravagant nonsense 
as a possibility of an American-Japanese 
war ceased to trouble their bubbling 
souls as by magic. At the Waseda Uni- 


' versity American big leaguers were en- 


tertained by old Marquis Okuma. They 
were literally mobbed on the University 
campus—not by anti-American fanatics, 
but by the sheer violence of flaming en- 
thusiasm with which they were wel- 
comed! There is a good deal more in 
this diplomacy through international 
sports than the old fossils in the chan- 
celleries of the world have any idea of. 
No such tremendous crowd, not a frac- 
tion of any such burst of enthusiasm, 
ever greeted the return of our delegation 
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Cheer leading 


from the Paris Peace Conference or from 
the Washington Conference. Altogether 
it was an eloquent and complete testi- 
mony of the conquest of the American 
pastime. 

After the Topknot Nine, one should 
be prepared for almost anything. One 
is not disappointed in that. Our theater 
folks have had their ball teams, and by 
the dozen and for many years. And 
what is really remarkable about it all is 
that those ball teams were not formed 
by their press agents for copy. The men 
of our army took to the sport with quite 
as much enthusiasm as our school-chil- 
dren, To-day all the vacant: spaces 
about the barracks are alive with mirth 
and life, as are all the back lots in cities 
and villages after school hours. 

The ball epidemic did not stop with 
the brute and unbeautiful sex in Japan. 
The geisha ladies suffered from a severe 
case Of baseball fever. And that took 
place in the city of Osaka in the spring 
of 1922. Since then fair movie stars 
and those of other theatrical firmaments 
followed also. As for the young 
ladies of the Woman’s University in 
Tokyo and a number of other female 
institutions of learning in the capital 


city, they have had their ball teams for 
years. 

But the half has never yet been told. 
Listen to the following: 


HE Rey. M. E. Hall, a missionary of 
the American Board, was stationed 
at Kyoto. Kyoto is the Mecca of Jap- 
anese Buddhists and the home of the 
great Higashi Hongan Temple—one of 
the two mother temples of the Shinshu 
sect of Buddhism. One day the Ameri- 
can missionary was astounded to receive 
from the Abbot of the great Nishihongan 
Temple a challenge. It was the nature 
of the challenge which dumfounded the 
Rev. Mr. Hall. It was not a challenge 
to a public debate on the respective 
merits of the two great faiths of man- 
kind. The challenge was for a game of 
baseball. The Buddhist priests of 
Higashi Honganji wished to play against 
the nine composed of the students and 
instructors of his Christian Bible class. 
With a directness thoroughly Ameri- 
can, the Rev. Mr. Hall took the chal- 
lenge from the Abbot of the Higashi 
Hongan Temple and xead it before his 
Bible class. There was an explosion of 
excitement which was not particularly 


as well as baseball has made a successful passage of the Pacific 


Christian—or Buddhistic, for that mat- 
ter. That was the first time that a 
Christian Bible class was called upon to 
vision a lot of young Buddhist priests 
alive and up to date enough to challenge 
a combination of American and Japanese 
Christian ball players on the field of bat- 
tle. 

The challenge was promptly accepted. 
And there was nothing of the spirit of 
turning your left cheek to the enemy 
who smites you on your right about the 
acceptance—not the faintest shadow of 
it. Great and rich newspapers of the 
United States or their mighty Associated 
Press never spent so much as a nickel on 
a cable to report the game. It was an 
epochal event, all the same. It was the 
first time that the followers of gentle 
Gotama and of the lowly Nazarene 
fought for a decision in this manly sport 
—the first time perhaps in the history of 
the human race. 

The game was played on the grounds 
of the Higashi Hongan Temple. A brief 
quarter of a century ago just a bare 
thought of staging a ball game on the 
hallowed grounds of Higashi Honganji 
would not only have been astounding to 
the pious imagination of the faithful of 
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First baseman of the Topknot- Nine, a baseball team composed of professional wrestlers 
who cling to the traditional manner of dressing their hair 


the Lord of Grace, but also utterly im- 
possible. For the Abbot of Higashi 
Honganji to suggest such a thing as a 
match game of baseball between his 
young priests and Christians was a good 
deal more than preposterous, It would 
have proved about the shortest cut to an 
insane asylum for the holy Abbot. 


= eventful day came, and the 
Christian stalwarts marched through 
the great temple gate and on into the 
temple grounds. The sight that greeted 
them made most of them pinch them- 
selves. They were not at all sure they 
were awake. What they saw was the 
Buddhist nine limbering up in a prelim- 
inary work-out. But that was not the 
thing which made their eyes impatient 
of their sockets. It was the sight of the 
holy Abbot. His Holiness was playing 
short-stop. Did somebody say, in a 
hasty, silly moment, that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun? The ball players 
of the Bible class did not need the assist- 
ance of a prophet to see the error of the 
old saying. For there was something 


entirely and unspeakably new under the 
sun, right in front of their noses—play- 
ing short-stop. 

The amazement of the Christians did 
not stop there. It kept right along as 
the game went on. Inning after inning 
came and went, and not a tally chalked 
up for either the Buddhists or the Chris- 
tians. And for eight innings the faith- 
fuls of the two world cults fought, raged, 
and chased like Indians for nothing 
more meritorious than a row of zeros. 


The onward-marching Christian warriors . 


who had stepped into the holy grounds 
with a sunny idea of “eating ’em alive” 
could not understand it at all. 

The frame was quite as remarkable as 
the picture: 

The temple court of Higashi Hon- 
ganji, where the ghosts of billions upon 
billions of whispered prayers of the 
faithful forever wander in the mellow 
echoes of its huge temple bell, was 
packed, and with the strangest ball fans 
the game had ever seen. They were the 
pious pilgrims gathered at the Buddhist 
Mecca from all the corners of the Em- 


pire, bringing to the Lord of Grace their 
offerings of soft-murmured prayers a 
thousand times repeated. For centuries 
the temple court had been sacred to the 
pious imagination of Nippon—with no 
more jarring note to disturb its scented 
peace than the far chanting of Sutras. 
And now—the sight and sounds at that 
historic game were enough to stagger the 
whole Buddhist world. 


DID not see that game; I wish I had. 

It must have been a corker. The 
simple unadorned score tells the story 
with eloquence all its own—neither side 
put a single run across the home plate 
for eight weary innings! Excellent 
enough for a major league record. Then 
in the first half of the ninth something 
chilled the spines of the Christians and 
fired the hearts of the thousand Bud- 
dhist pilgrims: a young shaven-headed 
warrior raced across the plate—for the 
first tally of the game. And for a good 
many minutes the sun went completely 
out of the Christian sky. In the second 
half of that thrilling ninth the Chris- 
tians came to bat. Young Hara, a son 
of the President of the Doshisha Univer- 
sity, the greatest Christian university in 
Japan, founded by the famous Niishima, 
swung as for a star—and drove a clean 
one to center. Then Mr. Shiverly, an 
American professor at the Doshisha 
University, lined to right. And that put 
two Christians on Buddhistic bases—on 
second and third. Another batter rapped 
one squarely at his Holiness the Abbot 
playing short-stop. And in spite of 
mountains of merits which surely must 
be his, the perverse ball sped between 
his wide-planted feet into the outer 
darkness of evil karma. And victory 
came over the ancient hills of Kyoto— 
to the Christian force; for the two men 
on bases chased home: Christians 2; 
Buddhists 1, 


i’ October, last year, baseball achieved 

quite a social distinction in Nippon. 
The present reigning Emperor, Hirohito, 
who was then Prince Regent of the Em- 
pire, went out to the ball grounds of the 
Outer Garden of the famous Meiji 
Shrine to see one of the heated tussles in 
the Six-University League championship 
argument. The Prince liked the game— 
liked it so well that he donated a cup, 
the Regent’s Cup. It is the Emperor’s 
Cup now—no less. Henceforth and for- 
ever, therefore, the game is safe from 
silly noses turned up in jeer and derision 
at the “cheap rabble sport.” And this 
act of the Emperor would carry the 
game a long way in the affection of the 
people as the new national game of Nip- 
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Democracy in Criticism 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


GENUINE cultivation should 
A be capable of appreciating, each 

for its particular degree of indi- 
vidual, intrinsic merit, things widely, 
even totally dissimilar, Your true blue- 
blood, to the manner born aristocrat of 
art should be as capable of perceiving 
merit in a pair of slap-stick comedians 
or the piano playing of Mr. Phil Ohman 
as he perceives it in Raquel Meller or 
Paderewski. The critic who turns up his 
nose at the popular appeal is analogous 
to the social climber who is fearful of 
being seen bowing to his chambermaid 
or of speaking civilly to his chauffeur. 

This is not meant in a sententious or 
didactic spirit, but merely as a prelude 
to the following deeply felt and sincere 
thesis. Which is, very loosely and im- 
pertectly, something as follows: 

It is more or less a fact of life that 
human beings possess very little capac- 
ity for an instinctive, spontaneous ap- 
preciation of intrinsic merit. Merit must 
have a marriage license, so to speak, or 
a birth certificate. Place eight persons 
out of ten in the presence of an anony- 
mous art manifestation, and the chances 
are they will be totally unable to ap- 
praise the matter with even an approxi- 
mate degree of accuracy. 

All of which is as old as the hills. But 
here are one or two concrete examples 
of the way this principle works against 
much that, in its way, is potentially vital 
and oftentimes worthy of the highest 
praise, 


[' is generally conceded to-day by per- 
sons sufficiently honest and coura- 
geous to risk social ostracism by running 
counter to dyed-in-the-wool, conven- 
tional opinion that the old forms of art 
have, at least temporarily, run dry. Mr. 
Winthrop Ames may dub as “morons” 
those of us who champion the motion 
picture; but the fact remains that Mr. 
Ames and his Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vivals are of far less importance in a 
progressive, living sense than even a 
fifty-fiftv picture such as “Wolf’s Cloth- 
ing.” It is hardly to be disputed that 
the theater of the present time has had 
nothing to show us comparable in pro- 
gressive and potential significance to at 
least half a dozen pictures one could 
mention, 

Musically, nothing has come from the 
“art” musician since Stravinsky’s “Sa- 
cre du Printemps.” This does not dis- 
parage Ravel’s “La Waltz” as a bit of 
exquisite, enticing sound; it means 


merely that the last gesture of unmis- 
takable, arresting originality that “art” 
music, so to speak, has had to give us is 
already thirteen to fourteen years old. 

What I am trying to get at is some- 
thing like this: Our newspaper critics 
(all critics, for that matter) are still 
trained only (in so far as they are 
trained at all) to know their way about 
in the old worn-out, stereotyped ruts. 
To come down to hard-pan, and talk 
specifically and concretely, a newspaper 
retains a music critic, whose life is lived 
almost exclusively between Carnegie 
Hall and the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and a dramatic critic, who may know a 
good play when he sees one, but who is, 
in the very nature of the case, unquali- 
fied to perceive and appreciate merit if 
it is off the beaten track. 


N™ the point is that merit to-day és 
off the beaten track. We send our 
Mr. Gilman and so on to Carnegie Hall 
or the Metropolitan Opera House, where 
the deadly, dreary steam-roller of classic 
routine goes its circumscribed way year 
after year, or we send our rollicking, 
sagacious Mr. Hammond to the theater, 
which offers as its high-water mark an 
ineffectual, pseudo-scientific burlesque 
such as “The Silver Cord” or a charm- 
ing but insignificant and technically in- 
firm ‘“Saturday’s Children.” 

Now all this time—to use a figure— 
while these appraisers are sitting on the 
high stools of respectable criticism, the 
true creative impulses of our day are 
running about in little cracks and crev- 
ices beneath their feet. And there is no 
one to perceive, appreciate, encourage, 
exalt these infinite but always obscure 
rivulets of creative energy that have 
broken loose from the placid rivers of 
tradition and assured respectability. 

The actual results can be indicated 
fifty times over; although I despair at 
the effort; for the matter runs counter 
to your standpatter, your academician, 
your précieux. But, as I am already 
looked upon by the “best people” as a 
sort of village idiot, I jot down the fol- 
lowing few illustrations. 


bie American musical show of to- 
day, individually and collectively, 
projects an impact of propulsive, ener- 
gizing sound that represents, not only a 
totally new force in music, but, pre- 
cisely, the one living impulse in contem- 
porary musical art. The persistent 
thump and thud of the “Black Bottom” 


number from “Scandals” is revolution- 
ary. Go from here to Mr. Gershwin’s 
“Oh, Kay!” and listen to the infinitely 
dexterous rhythmic ingenuities of Mr. 
Phil Ohman. Put Mr. Ohman on the 
Carnegie Hall platform and tell people 
that this is Stravinsky (a new Pa- 
troushka, for example), and they will 
have the time of their lives. Mr. Ohman 
is rhythm incarnate; and out of this en- 
vironment have come the two composi- 
tions that we may properly look upon 
as “real stuff’—‘The Rhapsoedy in 
Blue” and the Piano Concerto of George 
Gershwin. But who is hailing this sort of 
thing? Who is directing attention to the 
unprecedented charm and _ technical 
value of music such as this? Our critics. 
who ought to be ratifying this sort of 
thing, are reviewing Mr. Deems Taylor’s 
‘ King’s Henchman,” a nondescript work 
which merely parallels respectable tra- 
dition. 

Another instance. Has any one called 
attention to the cinema score of “The 
Big Parade,” one of the most astounding 
and inexplicable bits of musical psychol- 
ogy I know? I will guarantee to specify 
a half a dozen moments in this score 
that can stand comparison with the most 
vividly apt illustrative music of all time. 
For example, the development of the 
love theme touches hands with Wagner 
at his best; the “Buddy” theme on the 
trumpets in the shell-hole sequence is as 
haunting a passage of atmospheric music 
as music has to offer us; and for the 
music accompanying the advance 
through the woods—despite its obvious 
derivation from “‘Parsifal”—there are no 
words of praise strong enough. And yet 
—with the exception of the present wri- 
ter—this pre-eminent example of what 
music can do in association with the 
cinema’s magnified and acute appeal to 
the sense of sight has been totally over- 
looked. What is the answer? Probably 
because nobody technically familiar with 
music goes to see “The Big Parade.” 
Heaven knows, as sheer picture alone, 
“The Big Parade” has been almost to- 
tally unappreciated, despite the fact that 
it is the greatest dramatic manifestation 
of this age. In view of this, we can 
hardly expect that the marvelous elo- 
quence of its musical accompaniment 
should receive recognition. 


Fee so we pass on to a colossal 
manifestation, in another sense, 
which likewise is ungratefully snubbed 
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because it is not on the beat, so to 
speak, of the official patrolmen of 
criticism. Some of my _ respectable 
friends have expressed anxiety over my 
future because of my repeated commen- 
dation of the present tendency towards 
conglomerate and grandiose forms of en- 
tertainment. I do not wish to give them 
pain; but it is an infirmity of mine to 
be compelled to give the devil his due. 
Recently, for example, Mr. Rothafel 
(our “Roxy”) gave the people of this 
city an entertainment for which they 
paid fifty cents and at which they ob- 
tained three numbers that paralleled— 
exceeded, as a matter of fact—anything 
of a similar nature on view in this city 
to-day. I refer specifically to the Java- 
nese dance, the silhouette dance, and the 
cabaret scene. This last is paralleled 
only by the “Figgity Feet” and “Clap 
Yo’ Hands” numbers from “Oh, Kay!” 
but the difference is that the Roxy thea- 
ter gave this to the public for fifty cents, 
whereas “Oh, Kay!” gives it to you at 
three dollars and thirty cents, Mr. 


Levitsky’s encore the other day at this 
establishment gave the public a value for 
their money that is not given them to 
the same degree elsewhere. And yet the 
tendency is to sneer at this sort of thing. 
The Roxy theater may be a creation of 
the devil, and it may degenerate into 
crushing vulgarity; at present one faces 
the concrete, stark fact that it is fur- 
nishing a combination of the highest 
level of excellence at the lowest cost 
level that has been effected in the ex- 
perience of this writer. 

What I am trying to get at is the fact 
that merit is too often unrecognized 
when it is found in places where it is un- 
expected. Obviously, the press cannot 
retain a half-dozen specialists in criti- 
cism; and only once in a thousand years 
have we a man of comprehensive appre- 
ciation capable of hitting the nail of 
genuine merit on the head, irrespective 
of whether he comes across it in a 
Broadway motion-picture house ‘or the 
Metropolitan Museum. But as a result 
the more or less hybrid, in-between 
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forms of expression will suffer; whether 
it be the music of a Victor Herbert or a 
Gershwin, the piano playing of a Phil 
Ohman, an epochal and authentic art 
work such as “The Big Parade,” or a 
colossal and original showman such as 
Rothafel. 


I PLEAD, therefore, in conclusion, for a 
greater alertness on the part of the 
average person. Let him learn, if pos- 
sible, to appreciate merit on its own, so 
to speak. For the critic merely follows 
the beaten path. Take him out of his 
rut, and present him with a good jazz 
band, a “Big Parade,” a Phil Ohman, or 
a Roxy spectacle at its best, and he is 
incapable of competent reactions. Art 
to-day is overflowing the banks of old- 
fashioned tradition. Its manifestations 
are changing in conformity with our 
present vast, precipitant, synthetic 
age. Under the circumstances, we have 
greater need than ever before of adapta- 
bility and breadth in our critical view- 
point. 


Wanted—A Plan and a Billion Dollars 


Special Correspondence from New Orleans, by DIXON MERRITT 


ONTROL of the Mississippi 
River is possible. But it consti- 


tutes no easy, quick, cheap job— 
such, for instance, as was the digging of 
the Panama Canal. 

That is the firm belief of practically 
everybody in the inundated area of the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 

They know that control of the river 
is no cheap job. They have learned that 
lesson from levee building—which never 
has controlled the river, and which un- 
aided, they now believe, never will con- 
trol it. Every running foot of levee costs 
from one dollar to five dollars and, on 
the average, has to be rebuilt once in 
seven years, 

Since the flood of 1882 the people of 
the area subject to flood have paid out 
of their own pockets something over one 
hundred and sixty million dollars for 
levee construction and levee repairs. 
That is, roughly, eight dollars an acre, 
not merely for land fronting on the 
river, but for all land subject to over- 
flow, some of it eighty miles from the 
river; not merely for improved land, but 
for all land. The Federal Government 
has spent an additional sum sufficient to 
bring the total per acre up to twelve dol- 
lars. And that does not include anything 
of the cost, borne by the landowners 
themselves, of draining the land back of 
the levees, its natural drainage cut-off. 


Much of the land, in a wild state, 
would not bring twelve dollars an acre 
to-day. 

The people of the flood basins have 
realized that they cannot protect them- 
selves, that to do so would mean more 
than bankruptcy. What the present 
levees have cost—these broken levees— 
is hardly a fourth, according to engi- 
neering estimates, of the cost of gen- 
uinely adequate levees—if it is conceded 
that such levees are possible. 

Consequently, the Lower Mississippi 
Valley is crying loudly to the Nation for 
recognition of the question as a National 
question. The people down there have 
contended that this is true because the 
water which pours over them is not their: 
water, but the water of thirty-two 
States. Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
told them that they have been much too 
modest in their claim. The question is a 
National one, he said, because the im- 
poverishment resulting from floods re- 
duces the purchasing power and the 
taxpaying power of the whole section, is 
reflected throughout the whole country 
and in the Government itself. 


HE people of the flood country, how- 
ever, are not squeamish as to the 
basis upon which the country recognizes 
this problem as National. They want 
recognition on any basis. 


A thing more surprising is that there 
are very few persons left in the Valley 
wedded to any particular plan of protec- 
tion. They are genuinely convinced that 
nobody knows an adequate plan. They 
believe that it will take the ablest minds 
of America working together, and per- 
haps for a long time, to find the plan. 
What they want is to see the ablest 
minds put upon the task, under Govern- 
ment sanction. 

They are inclined to be insistent upon 
just one detail—that not all the minds 
shall be the minds of Army engineers. 
For the moment, at least, they are some- 
what disgusted with Army engineers. 
They say it is a part of the code and 
creed of the Corps of Engineers that 
nothing done by the corps shall ever be 


’ proved wrong, and that therefore adher- 


ence to the system of levees alone has 
continued after it has been proved a fal- 
lacy. 


a this contention there is, no doubt, 
more than a grain of truth. The 
Army engineers have not believed in 
spillways—the feature on which the 
mind of the Valley runs just now. But 
there are other reasons why nothing 
constructive has ever been done about 
spillways. 

One of those other reasons is that the 
leaders of the section have not been in 
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agreement about it. Perhaps a majority 
of them have been convinced for some 
time that spillways should be con- 
structed, but they have disagreed vio- 
lently as to where they should be con- 
structed, 

Somewhere else—not here! 

That has been the attitude of every 
locality with regard to spillways. 

Consider the extreme point of the 
delta, that neck of land below New 
Orleans that bends far out to the south- 
east. The question of opening the levees 
was no new one when, before the height 
of the recent flood, it became necessary 
to make an artificial crevasse at Poy- 
Aras. For a long time informed persons 
had known that some of the water must 
be let out of the river above the spran- 
gled mouths, 

It is not possible—has not been pos- 
sible for some time—to build the levees 
there any higher, any heavier. Already 
their weight is all that the muck soil will 
support. Piling more dirt on top of them 
would not result in raising them, but in 
sinking them. For some time the neces- 
sity for a spillway there has been appar- 
ent. 

But when the question arose of where 
to make it, whether higher or lower, east 
side or west side, there was no agreement. 
Everybody wanted it somewhere else. 


| esac up the river the question is 
not new either. The necessity for 
a spillway on the east side, the Missis- 
sippi side, has been urged, and even 
somewhat generally recognized for years. 
But Mississippians have always objected 
on the ground that to construct such a 
spillway would be to injure seriously the 
Mississippi coast, that string of Gulf 
ports and Gulf-side resorts from Pasca- 
goula through Biloxi and Gulfport to 
Bay St. Louis and Pass Christian. 

New Orleans has argued that those 
towns, while in Mississippi, are really 
one great suburb of New Orleans and 
that, as the safety of the parent city 
depends upon the spillway, the children 
towns ought to be willing to submit to 
some small measure of inconvenience. 
But this argument has never, until just 
now, convinced the Mississippians. In- 
deed, it did not convince them just now. 
They were convinced by the flooding of 
all the low-lying western part of their 
State, the magnificent delta country that 
is their pride and boast. Their Senator, 
once strong in opposing any east side 
spillway, has recently said that if a spill- 
way there is necessary it must, of course, 
be constructed. 


HAT is typical of one of the things 
that the recent flood has done. It 


has taken the conceit, not to mention 
the stubbornness, out of a great many 
people. Almost it seems that the Valley 
has found the jewel of unity in this 
toad’s head of adversity. 

Preconceptions have been got rid of, 
too, by leaders of public opinion not 
residents of the Valley. 

Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, first Chief Forester of the 
United States, pioneer in forestry in this 
country, was in the flooded area when I 
was. One day John M. Parker, former 
Governor of Louisiana and flood relief 
dictator for that State, sent the two of 
us out with one of his scouts to look at 
a threatened levee. It was such a day 
of rain as those confined to less humid 
regions may never have seen. We 
worked our way up into that neck of 
land between False River and the true 
Mississippi. We turned into a dirt road, 
slippery as soap. The automobile slid 
easily into a ditch and rolled painlessly 
onto its side. 

We commandeered a Negro who hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood with a 
wagon and team of mules. He hauled us 
for three miles. It was just as well that 
the car was in the ditch. It never could 
have gone over that road. When the 
wagon could go no farther, we got out 
and tramped. 

All the way, riding, bumping, walking, 
Forester Pinchot’s eyes were caressing 
the magnificent live-oaks. His love for 
the trees would, temporarily, crowd 
down his interest in the flood situation. 


N one of those bends wheie the Mis- 
sissippi has eaten up hundreds of 
acres of plantation land we found a force 
of men under the command of a sturdy 
planter of Scotch stock trying to tie the 
veins in a bleeding levee. Forester Pin- 
chot was Citizen Pinchot, attentive to 
every detail of the heroic effort to save 
an area from inundation. The boss of 
the gang said that the effort would be 
successful, 

We started for a telephone, several 
miles away, to report to the Director. 
Another gang of levee workers had lifted 
our car out of the ditch. When we were 
in it, Governor Pinchot said: 

“T sincerely believe that reforestation 
at the head-waters of the streams would 
go a long way toward preventing this 
sort of thing. But I am a forester. I 
may be unduly enthusiastic for forestry 
as a preventive. I am willing to lay all 
that on the table. What I want to see 
is a comprehensive plan, worked out by 
the best mind of the Nation, including 
everything that is necessary to insure 
the Valley against destruction.” 

That is typical of those who have 
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thought deeply into the problem. No 
man believes that he has the solution. 
All men want to see the best of Ameri- 
can intellect applied to finding it, 


Sie people of the Valley, too, are 

thinking of reforestation, though it 
must be mainly done in areas far re- 
moved from the flood territory. They 
do not believe that reforestation is itself 
the solution. They recall that one of 
the worst floods in history, that of 1796, 
occurred when the forests had hardly 
been touched, and that another, that of 
1844, came when there were more for- 
ests along the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi than can ever be, within reason, 
replanted. 

They are thinking of impounding 
water in the upper reaches of the tribu- 
taries, but they are not looking to that 
alone as the solution. They say that 
impounded water would inevitably be 
released sometimes when it would in- 
crease rather than diminish the flood. 

But they are looking to reforestation 
and impounding and other things to take 
a little of the crest off of the floods, so 
that the keeping of the water in bounds 
along the lower reaches will not be a 
task so utterly impossible. 

They are thinking more of levees than 
of anything else, but they are convinced 
that these levees must have outlets. 
They do not believe that any levees that 
man could build would hold all the way 
to the Gulf all the water that came down 
this spring. If the levees through Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas had held, they 
argue, holding in all the water that over- 
flowed those States, nothing could have 
controlled it when it rolled down upon 
New Orleans. 

They are thinking of outlets—spill- 
ways—by which certain bayous may be 
permitted to take away as much of the 
water as they will. In that connection. 
they are thinking of abandoning some of 
their lands, permitting them to revert to 
swamp. They are thinking, also, of 
creating artificial flood basins, inclosed 
by lateral moles and the terminal hills, 
in which flood water may be impounded. 
They know that there is a question as to 
whether spillways can be made effective, 
know that they may fill in with silt or 
else break beyond control. But none the 
less they are thinking strongly of spill- 
ways. 

And they are thinking of a different 
kind of levee, one made largely of con- 
crete and slanting far down the bank, 
what engineers call revetments, that may 
force the river to scour its channel 
deeper. They are thinking of straighten- 
ing the river at some places, though they 
know that when the bends are taken out 
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the current will be speeded up and that 
the stream will set about making new 
bends. 

They are thinking of bigger things 
than any of these. 


thes are thinking of opening up the 
Atchafalaya and turning into it, 
under control and when necessary, by 
such short system of canals as is needed, 
the waters of the Red and the Arkansas; 
thus of relieving the Mississippi proper 
at flood times of the waters of all its 
Western tributaries except the Missouri. 

They are thinking of what might be 
done with the Ohio and the Tennessee. 
Nobody knows whether, at Paducah, the 
Tennessee flows into the Ohio or the 


Ohio into the Tennessee. The latter 
seems the larger stream and in more 
direct line of the combined channel. 

And the Tennessee does a strange, a 
seemingly unnatural thing. After having 
flowed south for a long distance to a 
point along the line between Alabama 
and Mississippi, it flows north across 
Tennessee and Kentucky. There are few 
other streams in the United States that 
flow north. 

Why should not the Tennessee flow 
south from that point on the Alabama- 
Mississippi line and, being turned back 
upon itself, bring the Ohio along with it 
—a repetition on a grand scale of what 
was done with the Chicago River to 
make the drainage canal? From the 


The Outlook for 


point where the Tennessee turns north 
as it now flows a comparatively short 
canal would connect it with the Tom- 
bigbee, thus taking all those Eastern 
waters into the Gulf at Mobile. 


D fee people of the Valley are thinking 
of all those things, and of many 
others. They do not know what any of 
them is worth. But they want them 
considered for what they are worth by 
the ablest board that can be found in 
the United States—or in the world. 

They are thinking, roughly, that it 
will take from three-quarters of a billion 
to a billion dollars to do the work neces- 
sary to the control of the Mississippi 
River. 
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The Price of Books 


By Cart L. CANNON 


OOKS increase in importance as 
B news, and the books which get 

large headlines are volumes 
which first saw the light a century or 
more ago, or else are _ insignificant 
pamphlets which appear in auction cata- 
logues baited with such tantalizing notes 
as “only two other known copies.” The 
fact that the proceeds realized from their 
sale often equals that of important par- 
cels of real estate or the cost of a sea- 
going yacht is a good reason why these 
books qualify as news, but probably a 
still more important one is that new 
records are constantly being “hung up,” 
and this gives a new auction of old 
favorites all the gambling thrill of a 
sporting contest. 

If a first folio Shakespeare brought 
$13,000 in 1911, what price will an- 
other copy bring at the sale just ap- 
proaching? ‘This is the question that 
brings to an auction-room hundreds of 
collectors who follow the game like rac- 
ing enthusiasts. There is small wonder 
that with the growth of large fortunes in 
the United States book collectors should 
multiply, for the pursuit of rare volumes 
has all the features that give zest to a 
rich man’s hobby. 

Research and scholarship are re- 
warded in the collection of book rarities 
as in no other field. The number of 
authors which the world is not willing to 
let die is simply enormous, and the num- 
ber of titles belonging to some of them 
makes the rounding out of a complete 
“set” the pleasure of a lifetime. It must 


further be remembered that every one of 
these numerous titles has its “points,” 
many so fine that only a meticulous col- 
lector would notice them. Thus the 
book collector regards his hunt as a dis- 
tinguished pastime. 

For there are more points of impor- 
tance about books than about stamps, 
though many books are intrinsically not 
worth the price paid for them. The 
most that can be said for a stamp is that 
it is rare, while a book may be, and 
often is, rare, and of supreme historical 
or literary importance. The collecting 
of masterpieces in oils may be, though 
this point is disputable, more exhilarat- 
ing, but the number of first-class pieces 
appearing for sale is rapidly diminishing, 
while the prices fetched by the most de- 
sirable canvases put them beyond the 
reach of all save a handful of financiers. 

The bibliomaniac enjoys, first of all, 
his “mint” copies. He has “firsts” and 
first issues of “firsts,” “missing maps,” 
tricky editions with the unsuspected 
misspelled word, fourth line from bot- 
tom page twenty, “uncut” copies (that 
pitfall for the uninitiated), large paper 
and limited editions, association copies, 
and annotated copies in the author’s 
own hand, besides many more obscure 
distinctions which enable the knowing 
ones to display erudition and scholar- 
ship. Your true collector and his agent, 
the dealer, will follow the history of 
ownership in a famous book with all the 
zeal of a genealogist tracing his family 
tree. 


But while collecting the richest prizes 
is reserved to wealthy men, the widening 
field of interest in books makes it a game 
that a clever amateur, with limited re- 
sources, can play with both amusement 
and profit. Witness the prodigious 
prices paid for the “firsts” of authors 
still alive (a first of Kipling’s ““Echoes” 
fetched $1,150 at the Quinn sale three 
years ago), for authors still in their late 
twenties or early thirties (a special edi- 
tion of Edna Millay’s “King’s Hench- 
man” was offered at $25 by the pub- 
lisher), or, indeed, for books scarcely 
cold from the press. And, despite the 
growing knowledge of booksellers, the 
chances of an unexpected “find” has not 
altogether disappeared. A few weeks 
ago an innocent collector picked out of 
a pile of pamphlets in a Brooklyn shop 
the fourth known copy of Poe’s ““Tamer- 
lane,” and for a few cents became the 
possessor of a treasure which he disposed 
of a fortnight later, according to news- 
paper reports, to the tune of $15,000. 

When such stories become generally 
known, a swarm of elderly people ap- 
pear in public libraries carrying books 
picked out of a chest of family relics. 
Most of the titles bear a name famous in 
literature, but turn out to be “pirates,” 
“seconds,” or worse. Old family libra- 
ries yield a surprisingly meager number 
of valuable books. 

The tentative beginnings of auction 
selling offers an amusing contrast to the 
prosperous condition with which we are 
familiar to-day. In 1676 the library of 
Lazarus Seaman was sold by William 
Cooper, bookseller of Little Britain, un- 
der the following announcement: 

“Reader, it hath not been usual here 
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in England to make sale of Books by 
way of auction, or who will give most 
for them: But it having been practiced 
in other countreys to the advantage of 
both buyers and sellers, it is therefore 
conceived (for the encouragement of 
Learning) to publish the sale of these 
Books in this manner of way, and it is 
hoped that it will not be unacceptable to 
Schollers. . . .” 

Prices at this time were very modest. 
In 1678 a second folio Shakespeare 
brought 16 shillings, and in 1682 eleven 
Caxtons fetched the sum of £3 4s. 2d. 
Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’s 
“Consolaticns of Philosophy” enhanced 
in value between 1678 and 1897, as 
shown by the auction record, from 5s. to 
£510. 

Few collectors who haunt New York 
auction-rooms to-day, however, realize 
the dizzy rate at which prices are being 
accelerated. Records that served as 
guides before the close of the Great War 
are practically ignored. Many of the 
veterans can remember the old days of 
Bangs’s auction-rooms in New York and 
Libby’s in Boston, when prices were bid 
up at 10 cents per bid. Now nothing 
less than a dollar bid is accepted, and 
advances of five and ten dollars are be- 
coming frequent. On the more expen- 
sive “pieces” advances of one hundred 
dollars are not uncommon. 

But of all classes of books, the most 
sensational advances have been recorded 
in the field of Americana. Considered 
of slight significance before 1800, the 
earliest pieces are now beyond the reach 
of all except the wealthiest collectors. 
What are known as fundamental source 
documents, such as the Columbus let- 
ters, early collections of voyages of dis- 
covery, or accounts of events in the 


North American colonies, Mexico, or 
South America, are worth a moving- 
picture actress’s ransom, 

Nor is this all the tale. For what was 
regarded ten years ago as material of 
secondary importance has now been 
taken up by collectors who found the 
atmosphere surrounding documents of 
the period of discovery too rarefied for 
comfort. Western Americana dealing 
with the conquest of the wide open spaces 
beyond the Mississippi have forced 
their way into the limelight. Five years 
ago conservative New York dealers were 
sagely prophesying that the peak of 
prices had passed, and that all Western 
“stuff” would drop fifty per cent within 
the next twelvemonth, Yet at the Brais- 
lin sale in April of this year a book of 
180 pages printed at Denver in 1879 
brought $345; an emigrant’s guide to 
Pike’s Peak printed at Leavenworth in 
1859 fetched $525; a volume on Indians 
struck off at the office of a newspaper in 
Waterloo, Illinois, in 1846 brought 
$500; a route across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as described by an early pioneer 
and put in print in Lafayette, Indiana, 
in 1846, cost its purchaser $550; while a 
pamphlet in wrappers describing the ad- 
ventures of a California Forty-niner was 
valued at $105, although it was printed 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, as recently as 
1896. 

This is very fine for collectors who 
can afford it, and at the date this is writ- 
ten no complaints have been heard from 
the proprietors of auction-rooms, but 
there is a social factor of first impor- 
tance that may easily be overlooked. 
The higher the prices commanded by 
books, the fewer of them find their way 
into public libraries for the use of schol- 
ars who can never afford to own them. 


Fiction 


DEEP FURROWS. 3y Robert W. Ritchie. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. §2. 


A romance of the prune orchards of Cali- 
fornia. <A brilliant New York newspaper 
man and “star re-writer” suddenly loses 
his job. He makes money for a while by 
writing crude and “peppy” short stories 
until he can stomach that work no Jonger. 
He goes out to the prune orchards and be- 
comes a squirrel poisoner—which is a new 
role for a hero, we take it. In time he gets 
a small fortune (not, however, by earning 
it), is cleared of a murder charge, brings 
his faithful, waiting wife to the great open 
spaces, and hires others, we trust, to do 
the squirrel poisoning. 

THE ISLANDERS. By Helen Hull. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Finely and largely conceived, soundly 
wrought, with every one of the many char- 
acters distinct and alive; not a historical 
novel in the usual sense, yet filled with a 
living sense of history and change during 
Seventy-five years, “The Islanders” is a 
novel which inclines the cautious reviewer 
to pause for a little that an unwonted 
enthusiasm may cool down, if it will, to a 
more discreetly critical tepidity. The story 
opens with the leaving of the Dacey men- 
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folk of cne generation to join the gold rush 
to Calfornia in the ‘forties; it closes as 
young Anne Dacey’s lover is starting off 
for the Great War. Daceys are born, grow 
up, marry, and die, and we learn to know 
them intimately, with their wives and chil- 
Gren, selfish or self-denying, dull or intelli- 
gent. But when they are dull the book is 
not, nor is it ever drab and depressing 
when it sets forth the restrictions, petti- 
nesses, disappointments, or iragedies of 
narrow lives. Always the central figure, 
and holding the whole together, is Ellen 
Dacey; young Ellen—middle-aged Ellen— 
old Ellen; able shrewd, courageous, mater- 
nal, tolerant, wise. Her hopes are again 
and again defeated, but her snirit is never 
crushed, and through and for her beloved 
young Anne she is a triumphant Ellen at 
the end. If only there were a synonym for 
“inspirational” which did not suggest ser- 
mons or consciously uplifting literature— 
but never mind. Ellen needs no fine adjec- 
tives. She is as solid nnd unsaintly and 
prosaic and genuine as some of those good 
small-town women many of us have ‘been 
fortunate enough to know, and have just 
taken for granted with respect and more 
or less affection, but have seldom stopped 
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Ride the new $7,000,000 


Str. Greater Detroit 
Str. Greater Buffalo 


—the largest and most lux- 
urious of their type in the 


world—and their sister ships, the 
swiftest that sail the Great Lakes, 


Vacation at 
MACKINAC ISLAND 


“The Summer Wonderland’’ 


Overnight from Chicago or Detroit 
via the fast D & C boats is this scenic 
wonderland, Here days are warm, 
and nights refreshingly cool. Here 
unspoiled natural scenery, virgin for- 
ests, historic points of interest will allure 
you. Golf, tennis, horseback riding, boat- 
ing, fishing, and countless other recreations, 


View the illuminated 
NIAGARA FALLS 


—now more interesting and beautiful 
than ever with the billion candle- 
power multicolored lights playing on 
the falls every night. 


Utmost in Luxury Aboard 


First class accommodations exclu- 
sively. All water sterilized. Autos 
carried. Radio and moving pictures 
on both the Buffalo and the Mackinac 
Divisions. On the Mackinac Division 
there is also dancing, with hostess in 
charge, afternoon teas, bridge, golf, 


horseshoe pitching, etc. Tickets on this Di- 
vision limited to sleeping accommodations, 


Round Trip Fares between 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... $}GO 
*MACKINAC ISLAND and 

CHICAGO or DETROIT........ 93 O 


*BUFFALO, and CHICAGO... $79 
One Way Round Trip 
#{CLEVELANDand DETROIT $3.50 
{BUFFALO and DETROIT... $6.00 $11.00 
“Berth and meals included. {Berth and meals extra 







No sur char; gee 
Unlimited 


stopover 
privileges 







illustrated 
booklet- 


For Reservations or further aie 

mation, address E. H. McCracken, 

@en. Pass. Agt., Dept. 22, at 
Detroit, Mich, 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
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The Thousandfold 
Thrill of Life 


A horny-handed and sin-seared skipper, a 
lawless soldier with a light-o’-love in 
every port, a cattle keeper on shipboard, an 
engineer amidst his oily engines, are put 
before us in Kipling’s stories and poems— 
says the editor of The Warner Library—so 
that we recognize them as lovable fellow- 
creatures responsive to the thousandfold 
thrill of life. 


An electric cable, a steam-engine, a banjo, or 
a mess-room toast offer occasion for song ; 
and lo! they are converted by the alchemy of 
the imagination until they becomea type and 
an illumination of the red-blooded life of man- 
kind. The ability to achieve this is a crown- 
ing characteristic and merit of Rudyard 
Kipling’s work. 


Had Kipling stopped with his rollicking 
ballads of the barrack-room he would have 
won his place in the hall of famous poets, 
but he went further and higher as the un- 
crowned laureate of the English-speaking 
people. 


e a 
Kipling 
Authorized Edition 

New Form 


Sweeping Reduction in Price 


The publication of this authorized edition of 
Kipling’s works in a new form and at a new 
low price within the reach of every book 
lover and student, is a notable event in the 
history of book-making. 


A Wonderful Offer 


A rich nine-volume set of Kipling’s master- 
pieces is now available for you. Because of 
the extreme popularity of his works it is 
possible to publish these splendid books in 
large editions at a saving, of which you obtain 
the benefit if youact now. These books are 
a superb addition to any home library. They 
are uniformly bound in green fabrikoid, and 
beautifully printed on good paper and have 
a very clear type page. 


Send No Money Now 


Just send the coupon by early mail and re- 
ceive your set without a penny of cost to 
you and without obligation of any kind. 
Spend five days under Kipling’s magic spell. 
Then make your own decision. Act now, 
lest you forget and so miss this really great 
opportunity. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval and _ without obligation on my 
pet the 9-volume set of Rudyard Kipling. Within five days 
will either send you $2 as first Faymens, and after that five 
monthly payments of $2 each. Or I will return the books at 
our - re, and owe you nothing. Five per cent discount 
or cash. 22-2 


Name.....eoee PTITTITITI TTT tt) 


ONG ics csasccnsnencan PITTTTIT Titi 





to praise. A little better, a little braver, a 
little more hardly tested, perhaps, with a 
little wider outlook from the “island” of 
domestic pettinesses where she is marooned 
all her life; but no noble character pedes- 
taled on nobleness—not Ellen. The best of 
Ellen Dacey is that to know her is to be- 
lieve in her. “The Islanders” is a good and 
true book. 


IDLE HANDS. By Janet Fairbanks. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2. 

A volume of clever and readable short 
stories, of which the most entertaining 
and enjoyable, if not the most subtle, is 
“The Thin Red Line,” in which a highbrow 
British lecturer on crude America and its 
ways gets his come-uppance in fitting 
style, and is shocked into showing the 
good stuff he is made of, after all. 


IMMORTAL LONGINGS. By Ben Ames Williams. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

Under this formidable, uninviting title 
appears a story of rare charm. It is not 
a “back to the farm” novel in the usual 
sense, but it does portray the experience 
of a rich and tired capitalist who, all but 
by chance, visits his boyhocd New England 
home. He stops for a day or two, then 
longer, then permanently. The old house 
with its family records; the rest and 
quiet; interest in farm work and neigh- 
borhood affairs; and, most decisive of all, 
a growing love for his refound boyish 
sweetheart—all affect him rationally and 


deeply. 
TOMEK THE SCULPTOR. By Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


$2.50. 

There is sound art and thorough work in 
this novel about Bohemian peasants, ar- 
dent Czech patriots, and pleasure-loving 
Austrian nobles who despise the workers. 
Out of this emerges the youth Tomek, with 
a desire for plastic art. He struggles to 
become a great sculptor and to express the 
national aspiration. His personal life is 
alternate rapture and bitterness as he 
loves and finds himself deceived or scorned 
by women of low and high degree. The 
book is not one to attract the reader of 
ordinary sentimental or sensational stories, 
but it has power and knowledge of men 
and motives. 


CHAINS. By Theodore Dreiser. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. $2.50. 

Each of these long “short stories” pre- 
sents a study of one moving element in 
human nature—ambition, hatred, greed, 
faith, sex-urge, and so on. Mr. Dreiser, as 
always, is thorough and stolid in proving 
his case by every art of realism. We re- 
spect him and his work enormously, but a 
touch now and then of dramatic fire, of 
humor, of spontaneity, would send his 
reader away enthusiastic as well as con- 
vinced. 


FROM MAN TO MAN. By Olive Schreiner. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

“From Man to Man,” to Olive Schreiner 
her best-beloved novel, was worked over 
intermittently for years and remained in 
the end still unfinished, although so near 
completion that now it is at last published, 
seven years after her death, and leaves the 
reader with no troubling sense of incom- 
pleteness. It is an impressive novel, 
marked by the passion and power, the 
deeply searching mind, and the nobility of 
spirit that have rightly established Olive 
Schreiner’s fame. Its faults, like those of 
her other books, lie chiefly in an excess of 
its virtues—an unrelieved tensity of feeling 
and an emotional pull which become ex- 
hausting. The author’s own quivering 
sensitiveness to the tragedies of life, espe- 
cially to the forms of tragedy which life 
holds for women, amounted almost to 
morbidness. Yet in real life, we know, she 


. and tragic love. 
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was often merry, she could be even wildly 
gay; but in literature she could not relax. 
She had never a light touch, and her art, 
great as it is at its best, suffers thereby. 
That said, the rest can be only praise, 
There are strongly drawn characters, there 
are passages of lofty imagination, of 
beauty, and of moving pathos, in “From 
Man to Man,” and there is one terrible 
chapter, “How the Rain Rains in London,” 
which it would be difficult to forget. 


P. P. ©. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $2. 

Detective stories should be told as this 
one is told, with a zest. Unquestionably, 
the author loves mystery for its own sake. 
The story opens with the discovery of the 
corpus delicti. Beautiful Mary Langhorne, 
bride of a week, has been murdered in a 
taxicab on the outskirts of Washington. 
Suspicion falls on most of the members of 
her father’s household; the driver of the 
“death car;” the murdered girl’s husband; 
and Carl Ashby, a former sweetheart. His 
own death under violent circumstances 
eliminates Carl Ashby as a suspect and 
further deepens the mystery. 

The police photograph the retina of the 
dead man’s eye. The photograph shows 
the optical image retained by the retina— 
a picture of the last person looked upon in 
life by the dead man, This increases di- 
vertingly the number of wrong guesses 
possible to the police. 

Strange slips of paper bearing the cryp- 
tic message “P. P. C.” turn up in odd 
places. No one knows what this means, 
and “P. P. C.” provides incidental mystery 
music to the drama which engulfs Profes- 
sor Endicott’s family. The story progresses 
to a point of tautness like that of a coiled 
wire spring stretched to the limit. The 
spring is suddenly let fly in almost the last 
chapter, and things happen pell-mell. The 
recoil is sufficient to satisfy the most avi: 
reader, though the explanation seems a bit 
too high a flight of fancy. Fortunately, 
the police neglected to photograph the ret- 
ina of Mary Langhorne’s eye, or there 
might have been no mystery. 
BEVAN YORKE. By W. B. Maxwell. Double- 

day, Page & Co., New York. $2.50. 

For a quarter-century the novels of W. 
B. Maxwell have held their place in the 
upper middle class of British fiction. Some 
have reached a higher level—notably ‘The 
Guarded Flame,” in its ironic portrait 
study of Britain’s famous Synthetic phi- 
losopher, and “Spinster of this Parish,” in 
its warm and moving apotheosis of true 
love. All have good material of theme and 
character, and their workmanship, though 
a little old-fashioned in its solidity, shows 
the skilled hand of the master craftsman. 
In “Bevan Yorke” Mr. Maxwell is again at 
his best. Its quiet earnestness, its entire 
simplicity and reality, impart a sense of 
intimate personal acquaintance with the 
man and the two women whose entangled 
lives are told in this story of frustration 
The situation is familiar 
enough—the man of kindly nature and 
high attainments (he is an Egyptologist 
and scholar), comfortably but tepidly mar- 
ried, into whose working life comes a girl, 
a gifted co-worker and companion, to 
waken the glamour and romance of pas- 
sion. It is the way in which circumstance, 
temperament, and good intentions weave 
an inextricable and deadly net about three 
persons, each essentially sincere and high- 
minded, that gives the story its genuine 
truth to human experience and makes it 
both moving and impressive. 


THE MAGIC FORMULA. By L. P. Jacks. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 


Here is a distillation of the philosophic 
wisdom conveyed in quaint disguise by the 
eminent editor of the “Hibbert Journal” 
during the past fifteen years. Dr. Jacks is 
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concerned always with the meaning of life. 
He is philosopher, metaphysician, psychol- 
ogist, theologian, and social analyst; but 
these are but the intellectual prisms 
through which he seeks to penetrate and 
separate the elements of that mighty atom, 
the human soul. Many discerning readers 
know the original, arresting short stories 
in which his questing mind has found its 
most effective expression. Five volumes of 
these stories have been published since 
1910, and from these Dr. Jacks has now 
selected the twelve tales that he thinks 
“most likely, or least unlikely, to have a 
human interest irrespective of time and 
place.” It should be added, that of these 
twelve tales, five (and the best ones) are 
to be found in the volume “All Men are 
Ghosts,” published by Holt in 1913. Here 
is “The Magic Formula,” injecting rela- 
tivity into human relations; here experi- 
ences that accompany the pursuit of re- 
ligious faith are told in “A Psychologist 
among the Saints;” ‘‘White Roses” holds a 
pitiful insight into grief; and the nine 
other tales offer their curious fantasies of 
mystical experience, their glimpses of the 
bewildering interplay of reality and ap- 
pearance, their sudden flashlight upon the 
strange phantasmagoria of living. 


Politics and Government 


MOTHER INDIA. By Katherine ere. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. $3.75 

The revelations in Miss Mayo’s book in- 
dicate that as a “Mother” India is not com- 
petent. An experienced observer, she fails 
to find in Hindustan any conditions that 
are not home-made. British rule is ab- 
solved. Caste, child marriage, over-sex 
indulgence, hoarding, superstition, and the 
sacred cow combine to bring perpetual 
misery to millions. The average expecta- 
tion of life is but twenty-three years, while 
the resulting “turnover” of humanity is 
exhausting and horrible. Seventy million 
worthless cattle burden the peasantry— 
kept as deities, but ill treated and steadily 
Geteriorating, so becoming more burden- 
some every year. The barbarities of child 
marriage are revealed unsparingly from 
authentic hospital records. The sacredness 
of animal life goes no further than to let 
them live as best they can. Because of 
sexual habits the race grows annually 
more degenerate and frail. There is too 
much higher education and far too little of 
the primary sort. The result is the edu- 
cating of office-seekers and non-producers. 
The British build roads, dig irrigation 
ditches, and do their best to improve liv- 
ing conditions, only to be baffled by native 
indifference. Forty per cent of the world’s 
gold production and thirty per cent of its 
silver vanish annually in India. Money 
does not work save under usurious condi- 
tions, running as high as 33 per cent, but 
the native will pay the usury rather than 
touch his hoard. Millions are thus ren- 
dered useless. The Nyzam of Hyderabad 
is supposed to have from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 of bullion in his store. The soil 
goes unfertilized as it waxes poorer after 
every crop. Beggars, vagrants, and fakirs 
of one sort or another number more than 
seven millions. Each religious mendicant 
hires an assistant to carry his bow] for 
alms-getting. Miss Mayo says Kipling’s 
“Kim” is correct. All the characters are 
there. The masses are without ambition 
and do not care to exert themselves be- 
yond procuring a slender subsistence for 
the day. Leisure is their chief aim. This 
does not mean that much is not produced. 
It simply would appear that nothing bene- 
ficial results. Indeed, exports exceed im- 
ports by $500,000,000 per annum, but more 
than three-fifths of this huge sum vanishes 
in the hoardings. Money therefore develops 
less energy even than the people. The only 
real activity is travel. Hindus outride 


every other race. The trains are always 
full of travelers going nowhere in particu- 
lar, but out to enjoy motion. Miss Mayo 
is not moved by the Taj Mahal or the state 
elephants. She went to see the people, and 
found them wretched and unpromising. 
Her candid belief is that the departure of 
the English would cause the country to 
revert to the blackest barbarism. The 
volume is one of deep interest, surcharged 
with melancholy and hopelessness. 


Question Books 


ASK ME ANOTHER! 
ford and Lucien Esty. The 
New York. $1.60. 

ASK ME, TOO! THE JUNIOR QUESTION BOOK. 
a a - Leonard. The Viking Press, New 


WHat your AVERAGE? By 
L. H., and J. on im JF. 
Se. New York. $1.5 
GUESS’ AGAIN. By pel Monahan and Tom 
aon Assisted by Helen Chandler, of The 
Outlook. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.50. 
PUTNAM’S JUNIOR QU ESTION BOOK FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. By Edith M. Thompson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 
I OUGHT TO KNOW — By Berton Braley 
= ore B. Hill. D. Appleton & Co., New 


$1.50. 
THE FOOLISH QUESTION BOOK. By H. I. 
ee Edward J. Clode, Inc., New York. 


Series 2. By Justin Spaf- 
Viking Press, 


A. HM, 
P. Dutton & 


These are a few of the question books 
now on the market. There were said to be 
eighteen at the last census, but there are 
more now. To dislike them is no proof of 
moral turpitude; to make a poor record in 
answering their questions is not a sign of 
intellectual paralysis; to shine at the sport 
is no proof that you could become Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation 
if you cared to. They might be used as 
tests in many professions: for teachers, for 
newspaper writers, for librarians, and for 
general conversationalists. Some find them 
a bore and very silly; others think them 
far better fun than either bridge or crib- 
bage. When all has been said against 
them, the fact remains that many intelli- 
gent and agreeable persons do enjoy them 
very much. They are delightfully parodied 
in Mr. Phillips’s amusing “Foolish Question 


Book.” 
Art 


ROBERT FIELD. Portrait Painter in Oils, Min- 
iature and Water Colours and Engraver. Py 
Harry Piers. Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
New York. $20. 

Field is supposed to have been born in 
1769; he died in 1819 in the island of 
Jamaica. His work was done in the United 
States, in Nova Scotia and other British 
possessions. He was a British subject. He 
painted American colonial and Revolution- 
ary soldiers and worthies, English naval 
officers, and leaders of Canada and the 
United States. This handsome book is 
illustrated with many reproductions of his 
work, including a portrait of Jefferson and 
a miniature of Washington. 


Nature 
RUNAWAY DAYS. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $2.50. 

John Burroughs being dead, Mr. Scoville 
is our favorite writer on the birds, beasts, 
and flowers of America. Mr. Beebe is his 
successful rival in foreign lands; but Mr. 
Scoville’s adventures are here at home. 
There is no failure in all the thirteen 
essays in this book. His spirit is right; 
his knowledge is modestly exhibited; his 
humor pleasing. A first-rate book of its 
kind. 


Science 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME. By J. wW. 
Dunne. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


2.50. 

An abstruse discussion of time, based 
upon some remarkable dreams. The dreams 
and their fulfillment are marvelous; the 
resulting conclusions are only for readers 
who can pursue philosophical abstractions 
to their caves and dwelling-places and 
meet them on their own ground. 
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German Secrets Revealed ! 


FROM BISMARCK 


to the 


WORLD WAR 


By Professor Erich Brandenburg 
Translated by A, E, Adams 


A book which treats quite dispassion- 
ately the whole development of German 
Policy from the dismissal of Bismarck 
after the Franco-Prussian War to the 
outbreak of hostilities of 1914. Scrupu- 
lously fair, Professor Brandenburg is the 
first man of authority to present the 
world with a book of this kind based on 
documents from the German Foreign 
Office never before made accessible to 
historians. Price, $7.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


35 West 32d Street, New York 











Wanted 


Cartoons 


i OUTLOOK wishes to receive car- 

toons from its readers, clipped 
from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name 
and address together with the name 
and date of the newspaper from which 
it is taken pinned or pasted to its back. 
Cartoons should be mailed flat, not 
rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for 
each cartoon which we find available 
for reproduction. Some readers in the 
past have lost payment to which they 
were entitled because they failed to give 
the information which we require. It is 
impossible for us to acknowledge or re- 
turn cartoons which prove unavailable 
for publication. 


The Editors of 
THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th St. New York City 

















Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard 
investment securities, but cannot undertake to advise the purchase of any specific 


security. 


It will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting from expert 


investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this 


special service. 


The Financial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 


of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any one inquirer. All letters 
should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, 





Real Estate Bonds 


money put into well-located land 

and buildings, through the medium 
of conservative first mortgages, is very 
safely placed. Before the rise of modern 
industrial and public utility corporations 
mortgages were bought and sold almost 
as freely as first-mortgage bonds are to- 
day. Trustees, institutions, individuals, 
invested in this form of security. It was 
—and is—stable, steady, safe. 

To a very considerable extent the real 
estate mortgage bond has taken the place 
of the straight mortgage as a medium 
for investments. But it is not accurate 
to say that the substitution is perfect. 
There are essential differences which 
should be understood. In the first place, 
the straight mortgage was represented by 
a note signed by the owner of the prop- 
erty; the modern mortgage bond is, in a 
sense, a fractional mortgage note which 
is put out through the medium of a cor- 
poration or house of issue. Thus the 
investor in the mortgage bond finds be- 
tween himself and the owner of the 
property an intermediary which may 
become so involved as to impair the 
value of the note itself. 

In the second place, and equally im- 
portant, the straight mortgage was a 
mortgage on completed property. The 
modern real estate mortgage bond is 
sold, as a rule, as a construction mort- 
gage—that is to say, as a lien on a prop- 
erty about to be created or in process 
of creation. Hence the higher interest 
return, and hence, perhaps, the reason 
for the feeling on the part of many 
bankers that there is risk in this class of 
bonds. 

These two differences are important 
and call for careful study of each indi- 
vidual bond issue by the prospective 
buyer. 

Those of our readers who have sought 
information from this department in re- 
gard to real estate first-mortgage bonds 
have always been advised by us to ex- 
amine the available data about the issue 
with a view to making their decision 
after convincing themselves that the 
issue is well secured, and that the prop- 
erty is likely to be a steadily earning 


[’ is an axiom of investing that 


property. We have always pointed out 
that it is unwise to buy a real estate 
mortgage bond issued by the A. B. C. 
Corporation just because it is issued by 
the A. B. C. Corporation. If the cor- 
poration is well established and has a 
reputation for integrity, the fact of its 
sponsorship of the issue is important. 
But more important to the bond-owner 
is the fact that the obligation is in and 
of itself a sound lien on the right kind of 
property. 

It is an unfortunate fact that some 
Nationally prominent real estate bond 
mortgage houses have had difficulties 
which have, to some extent, affected the 
value of some of the bonds put out by 
them, The essential soundness of the 
real estate mortgage bond, however, is 
not affected by these incidents. It must 
be remembered that even the holders of 
some straight first mortgages find them- 
selves now and again with unsalable 
and non-paying notes on their hands. It 
is also true that during the course of the 
year there are many instances of first- 
mortgage bonds put out by local bank- 
ing interests which, for one reason or 
another, turn “sour.” 

In this connection a recent statement 
by the head of one of the largest and 
most conservative houses originating se- 
curities of this type is of interest. I 
quote only part of it: 

There may be those who resort to 
unsound practices as the result of in- 
experience or through a lack of finan- 
cial responsibility or moral integrity, 
but such instances do not disprove the 
fact that the real estate bond is 
founded on sound banking principles. 
During the past six months many 
banks have failed in various parts of 
the country, but this does not prove 
anything against the banking system 
of the country. Isolated cases of mis- 
management may be found in any line 
of business. 

It is significant that such conserva- 
tive institutions as banks and trust 
companies and their subsidiaries are 
originating or participating in the is- 
suance of real estate bonds on a stead- 
ily increasing scale. Since the first of 
the year, for example, according to 
their own public announcements, 
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those institutions have either origi- 
nated or participated in 27 per cent 
of the real estate bond issues publicly 
announced, in addition to a consider- 
able amount sold privately by these 
concerns. This is about 9 per cent 
more than they sold during the same 
period of 1926. 

It is my opinion that it is right and 
consistent with a sound public policy 
that all institutions underwriting real 
estate bonds should be under compe- 
tent State or Federal supervision so 
that the interests of investors shall be 
given every safeguard. I believe also 
that this same supervision should be 
applied to all types of investment se- 
curities whether they be stock or 
bonds. Undoubtedly, we are tending 
more and more in this country to reg- 
ulate and supervise investments sold 
to the public and I believe sooner or 
later there will be Governmental reg- 
ulation of all investment securities. 


Of very great significance are the 
recommendations of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Brokers to safe- 
guard the interests of investors. I print 
them in full, as follows: 


1. No appraiser should accept an 
order for a valuation for which his 
employment is contingent upon his 
appraisal reaching a certain value. 

2. The practice of having one ap- 
praiser make the valuation of land 
and another of the building and using 
the total of the two as the true value 
is unsound, and is condemned, as is 
also the practice of basing the ap- 
praisal entirely on the capitalized 
value of the net income. In appraisals 
for bond issues where more than one 
appraiser participates, all of the ap- 
praisers estimating the separate units 
of value, including income, should 
reconcile their respective appraisals 
and sign a joint report. 

3. An appraisal report should state 
the conditions under which the valua- 
tion obtains, and should be in detail, 
upon a standard form furnished by 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. 

4, An appraiser should have no in- 
terest in the property which is being 
appraised unless his interest is spe- 
cifically disclosed in the appraisal re- 
port. 

5. An appraisal for a bond issue 
should in addition to showing the fair 
cash market value of the property also 
show the appraiser’s estimate of gross 
earnings, operating expenses, and re- 
sulting net income. In case the capi- 
talization of the net income and the 
valuation are not reconciled, the rea- 
sons for the difference should be ex- 
plained. 

6. All advertisements of bond issues 
should give the name or names and 
addresses of the appraisers, and should 
quote sufficiently from the appraisal 
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report, both as to physical value and 
income, to reflect correctly the opin- 
ion and judgment of the appraiser, 
and certified copies of the full ap- 
praisal report should be available to 
the public at all times. 

7. The proceeds of bonds secured 
by uncompleted buildings should be 
segregated for the account and uses of 
the particular building upon which 
such bonds are issued, and should be 
absolutely protected from the general 
risks of the business of the issuing 
house. 

8. Payments by the borrower on 
account of principal, interest, and 
taxes should be segregated for the ac- 
count of those uses and should be 
protected from the general risks of the 
business of the issuing house. 

9. Where the underwriting house, 
or any person connected therewith, 
has any financial interest in the build- 
ing or enterprise securing these bonds 
except commissions for selling the 
same, such interest should be disclosed 
in all advertisements of the bonds and 
such house or person should not act 


. . 7 3 
in any transaction relating to the same 


as a trustee for the benefit of the 
bondholders, and in all cases the name 
and address of the trustee of the bond 
issue should be given. 

10. The title “first mortgage real 
estate bonds” should be used only 
when the bonds are a first lien on both 
land and buildings. 

11. The title ‘first mortgage lease- 
hold bonds” should be used where 
such bonds are a first lien upon the 
leasehold. 

12. Mortgage houses in issuing 
statements of appraisals on which 
they base their issues should specifi- 
cally state in connection therewith 


that to the best of their knowledge © 


and belief such appraisals are sound. 
Any offering of real estate mortgage 


bonds should clearly state the ratio 
the loan bears to the appraised value 
of the property to be mortgaged. 

13. Every real estate bond issue 
should provide for amortization of the 
debt to offset depreciation and obso- 
lescence. 

14. Circulars and advertisements 
should fully, frankly, and adequately 
disclose all pertinent information rela- 
tive to the issues offered, and should 
give the name or names and addresses 
of the appraisers and should quote 
sufficiently from the appraisal report, 
both as to physical value and income, 
to reflect correctly the opinion and 
judgment of the appraisers, and cer- 
tified copies of the full appraisal re- 
port should be available to the public 
at all times. 

15. Completion of buildings where 
there is a bond issue should be ade- 
quately guaranteed. 

16. We recommend to member 
boards of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards that they investi- 
gate any complaint which may be 
made to them with respect to any 
appraisal made jor a real estate bond 
issue and if necessary that they hold 
a hearing giving the various parties at 
interest an opportunity of stating their 
case, and that a record of such pro- 
ceedings be filed with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 


In conclusion, we can only repeat 
what we have said many times before. 
Examine the real estate mortgage bond 
as you would any other investment. 
Realize that it, like any other invest- 
ment, is subject to certain risks, most of 
which can be minimized. Remember 
that there is no absolutely safe invest- 
ment. But realize that there is nothing 
fundamentally unsound in the real estate 
mortgage per se. 


Some Investment Questions 


O keep in the fashion, this De- 
partment has prepared the fol- 


lowing list of questions. An- 
swers will be supplied on request and 
without charge unless they relate to 
the inquirer’s particular investment 
problem. Many of the answers can be 
found in recent articles in this depart- 
ment: 

1, What is an investment? 

2, What is an investment trust? 

3. What is the difference between an 
ordinary bond and an “income bond’’? 

4. Why is some common stock without 
par value? 

5. What are “gold” bonds, why are 
they so called, and what is the origin of 
the term? 

6. What does “indorsed in blank” 
mean and to what does it apply? 


7. When is a first-mortgage bond not 
a first mortgage? 

8. How can you tell whether a finan- 
cial magazine or newspaper is genuine or 
not? 

9. What are some of the sure signs of 
high-pressure stock salesmanship? 

10. When are stocks high? 

11. When are they low? 

12. What are the tests of a good real 
estate bond? 

13, What is the difference between an 
executor and an administrator? 

14. What are the functions of a stock 
transfer agent? 

15. How does ownership in bonds pass 
from one person to another? Is it al- 
ways in that way alone? 

16. What is the difference between an 
investment and a speculation? 
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There is a reason for 


World-Wide 
Confidence 


IN 
SMITH BONDS 


=. safeguard and provision our 
long experience in the First Mort- 
gage field recommends is utilized for 
the benefit of the investor. 


ef. Smith Bond is secured by a 
First Mortgage on Real Estate —a 
First lien on land and building. 


a Mortgage that secures Smith 
Bonds is a first mortgage on prop- 
erty advantageously located, whose 
valuation as established by competent 
and reputable appraisers is sub- 
stantially in excess of the first mort- 
gage. 


€... Smith Bond carries sinking 
fund provisions whereby the owner 
is requested to make monthly pay- 
ments in advance for interest and a 
portion of the principal. 


These and many other 
important factors make 


SMITH BONDS _ They Yield 


Safe 6; % 
Interest Sure > 
Income Satisfactory 2/0 
Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 
Detailed intormation concerning 
SMITH BONDS and the safe- 


guard: that protect your invest- 
ment may be had on request, 


Ask for Booklet No. 6-29 





Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Your investments and 
inquiries will be given the same per- 
sonal, efficient and courteous atten- 
tion you would receive if you called 
at one of our offices. 


The F,H.SMITHCo. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y- 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston ALBANY BuFFALO 
MINNEAPOLIS St. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 


NAME 6-29 





ADDRESS — 
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Hotels and Resorts 





Austria 


OUNTESS MARTHA LAMBERG, Schloss Kaps. 
Kitzbiihel, Austria, receives guests in aid 
castle in the Tyrolese Mountains. Modern 
comfort. Particulars, 7,425, Outlook, or direct. 








England 
Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 
Old Established High Class Family Hotel 


famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated most beautiful part of agg 00 
West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 
minutes ali Theatres, Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50 daily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 

Make early reservations direct or 

through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 








Canada 


HOTEL BELVEDERE 


30, 000 ISLANDS, GEORGIAN BAY— 
unexcelled fishing, boating, bath- 
ing, " iding, golf; 5-piece orchestra ; tennis. 


Booklet. A. G. PEEBLES, PARRY SOUND, Ont. 





___ Maine 


Belgrade | Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and a on BS yaa 
FRANCIS D. THW 


Cold Stream Lake, 

Glen Ellyn Lodge “SN FIELD, ME: 

A delightful summer home. Large rooms, 

excellent table; boating, bathing, fishing. 

References exchanged. Booklet upon re- 
quest. Mrs. B. N. MORRIS, Enfield, Me. 


Heald Pond Camps 


Three miles from State road, Jackman to 








Quebec, reached by automobile. Excellent 
trout and_ salmon fishing both lakes and 
streams. Individual Log Cabins with pri- 
vate baths, electric lights and open fireplaces. 
Main dining-room, unexcelled table, Amer- 
ican plan. Trails to mountains and outlying 
camps. 1,600 ft. above sea-level. Ideal place 
for rest tor those touring to Quebec from all 
Maine points. lor rates and further partic- 
ulars apply to 

Omer G. Ellis, Proprietor, Jackman, Me. 


OGUNQUIT, ME. 


Seashore and country combined, not far 
from rocks and surf. ome cooking, fresh 
vegetables, cream, milk, and fresh eggs. 
Rates $22-$35. Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 








Colorado 


PAINTED POST RANCH 


IntheColorado Rockies 

Set in scenic valley of the 
North Poudre River. Excel- 
lent fishing, hunting ; horse of 
your own; pack trips to Estes 
Park: the best of food. De- 


tails, Outlook ‘Travel Bureau or gap 


L. W. Gleason, Log Cabin, Col. 








Connecticut 


OVERLOOK FARM®?": n ondale, 


Fifty miles from N. Y. Superb view ; artesian 
well, excellent food. Delightful rest place. 








he Pasture, Columbia Lake, Columbia, 
Conn. Unique place for restful vacation. 
Boating. swimming, good food, pure water, 
no mosquitoes. References. EbITH SAWYER. 


The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 
rooms; all modern improvements, Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 








District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON. D:C, 


Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 








Open to men and women. 





Maine 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Twenty- fifth season, June 15 to Sept. 15. 








Large wooded estate on seacoast. Buoklet. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


Quiet summer home for delicate, nervous or 
tired persons needing rest. White Mountain 
view. Pine groves “aud gardens. Booklet. 


The OCEAN VISTAHOTEL SORRENTO 


Sorrento, Me. E. BENSON STANLEY, 
Lessee and Manager. Kates upon request. 


MAINE Why not spend your 
vacation in the country 
on the open ocean ? Rates $16, $18, $20. 
Louise Spilman. THE BREAKERS, Vinalhaven, Me. 














Massachusetts 


Hotels LENOX and 





BRUNSWICK ons 


Write to The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 








THE OAK CREST Hotel and ‘cottares 


high situation, overlooking water; exce lent 
table. Warm, safe bathing. Moderate price, 


CAMP MORSE Berkshires 
FOR ADULTS 
On Goose Lake, Lee, Mass. 
Cabins, good beds, home cooked food, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, tennis, walks, 
MAY MORSE, Camp Morse, Lee, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 25th Private baths. Booklet. 23d season. 











> ° wi 
Dr. Reeves’ Nervine 4,2"v2te 
institution for the care and treatment of ner- 
yousand mild meutal disorders, convalescents 
and elderly people; homelike atmosphere, 
personal care, auto drives, reasonable rates. 


Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





. at quaint Martha’s 
Mary Guerin Inn Vineyard, ‘Mass. 
offers restful vacation. FE xcellent food. De- 
tails. MARY A. GUERIN, Prop. 





Massachusetts 


HOTEL EDWARD 


Colonial Hotel in Scene of Ocean Beauty 


Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass. 


Modern Hotel. Fine Cuisine. Rooms single 
and en suite, with private baths. 


Golf—Tennis—Fishing—Dancing 
Fireproof Garage Booklet 
Ownership Management. L. M. WILSON, 

Tel. Rock port 8210 


GRAND COVEINN West Dennis, 


An ideal place for rest and me prod airy 
rooms, modern conveniences; pine grove, 
boating, bathing, fishing ; excellent table. 
Booklet. Mrs. G. C. GAYLORD. 











New Hampshire 
SHATTUCK INN Jaffrey, 


At the foot of Monadnock eam Hie 
best at moderate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 cpen fireplaces. Electric elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. eae 
allyear. Aresort. KE. C. SHATTUCK 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around 
the camp-tire, Private cabins. 

» BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


a 
Lakeside House 
LAKE SUNAPEE 
Delightful location; excellent food; all 

sports. $30 week up. Booklet. 
JOHN H. PRESCOTT, New London, N. H. 














New Jersey 
WILD ROMANTIC’ PRIMITIVE 
Gentleman’s Country in the 


Heart of Lake District 


Come and Explore. Private. 
Write for Brochure 
TAMARACK SASS’N, Near ANDOVER, N. J. 


The 4 ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, 


N. J. 













The heed Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. Five 
tennis courts. Opens June 18th. 


R. F. ENGLE, Mer. 


New York City 


HOTEL BRISToy 


129-135 W. 48th St., N. 
Evening Dinner ae 
Roo oy ~ he pas Sunday noon , $1.00 
Double—$5--$0--37 Luncheon . . .60 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’!l feel ‘at home.’’ 








New York 
HURRICANE LODGE o.iitces 


ws IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

< ~*~. Wurricane, Essex Co., N. ¥. 
Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
w tude 1.800 feet. Ixtensive 
ae. 2% verandas overlooking Keene 
amo Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
Dee ing. Swimming pool. Golf 
links: mile course 9 well- dos a greens. ‘Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
15 to Oct. 1. For further information address 
K.Belknap,Mgr.,HurricaneLodge,Hurricane,EssexCo.,N.Y. 


Sunset Camp 
In the Adirondacks 


Cottages, tents, fine table. Fishing, boating, 
one. dancing, tennis, camp fires. 


Write for booklet and references 
E. J. BENNETT, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 











dirondacks 
Fenton House 4$'confack 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted me... for health and 
rest. Accommodations for tourists. Write 
for folder and particulars. C. FENTON 
PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 





Keene Valley Inn and Cottages 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts. kates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 





eure Yatlo 
Maplewood Cottage Nos? Quien 
vigorating vacation spot. Edvollent food. All 
amusements. Details. Mrs. C. W. CRAWFORD. 





AMEPOR=! CKS, The CRATER 

UB, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References required. 
For circular or information address JOHN B. 


‘ BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York City. 





Glenmore, in the Adirondacks 
Family cottages, rooms, central dining-room. 
Tennis. Golf and swimming pool at Hurricane 
Lodge. NSTOX: 2,000 feet elevation. Address 
Ss. F. WESTO “Hurricane, Essex Co., N. ¥ 





e 
Blue Mountain House 
One of finest situations in‘Adirondacks. Alti- 
tude 2,055 ft.,overlooking beautiful lakes. Out- 
door sports. Allconveniences. Excellent table. 
M. TyLer Merwin, Blue Mountain Lake, N.Y. 


PINE-OQZONE Idea! summer resort with 


: all home -comforts. Cot- 
INN in the tages to rent. Bpecial ie 
ADIRONDACKS Prop., Jay, N. ¥. 





rates. N. S. 





New Grant House STAMFORD. 


In the Catskills. New , - 
delightful location; swimming, fishing, golf, 
motoring, tennis. Excellent table, own 
vegetable garveu. Rates, further details, 
Mr. aud Mrs. H. C. GETMAN, Proprietors. 





otel ae ae ew th St.,west of Delaware 

Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


Gunny Ridge, Cornwall, N. Y. Comfort- 
able, quiet home, conveniences, excellent 
food, open fires. Cool, picturesque location, 
extensive grounds, charming walks, drives. 


CROONING PINE 


ent, modern ; good fo 
desirabie clientele. Rates $18 up. Write 
for booklet. EK. J. LEE, Warrensburgh, N. Y. 








Adult vacation 
camp; conveni- 
od ; all amusements ; 








Sq. 
Hotel Judson ®3 X¥ashington Sa.. 
Residential hotel of highest type, cembinin 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Buropean lan $1.50 ber day and up. 
NAYLOR, Manager. 


Rhode Island 


MBE CROWN, Block Island, R.I. 
Delightfully located hotel; all amuse- 
ments; thoughtful cuisine. Ideal quiet vaca- 








tion spot. Details, rates, address proprietors. 
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Vermont 


Delight- 
Chester, THE MAPLES #5 
summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and cold ; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
eucesexchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


CAMP SINGING CEDARS 


For adults. Vermont side Lake Champlain. 
Booklet on request. 
L. 8. HILL, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 











Wisconsin 


CABLE, WISCONSIN 
Vamily Outing Place. Cottages 
with board. Picturesque lake. Bathing, 
boating, game tishing. Low rates,good service. 

Folder, rates on application. 








Wyoming 
Wyoming Mountain Ranch 


Quiet, homelike atmosphere. Detached 
cabins ; food table ; horseback riding, trout 
fishing, big game hunting. Limited accom- 
modations. References exchanged. Illustrated 
folder. Triangle F Ranch, Bondurant, Wyo. 


FRED J. RICHARD RANCH worming 


Horseback tours through Yellowstone. Trout 
tishing, perfect hunting country. Excellent 
food. For rates, booklets, write direct, or 
Outlook Travel Bureau. 




















Tours and Travel 
Four Rare Trips 


Unusual Itineraries 


Near East-—Sailing September 20. 92 days, 
Constantinople, Cairo, Jerusalem, Angora, 
Khartum, and off the beaten track places of 
interest. 
Round the World-—Sailing October 15. 
173 days, timed for events and season—Chrys- 
anthemum Season in Japan—Easter in Pales- 
tine, etc. Contacts with leaders of various 
nations. 
South American Tour-—Sailing January 
19, including Inca Ruins. 
North African Tour—Sailing January. 
Leader resident of country. 

Write for details, rates, etc. to 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th St., New York City 








tea beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning * Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE - 1927 


GEacr 
seas ERVICE 
Standard Tours 
Weekly Sailings $775 
Cabin Class Steamers AND UP 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 
























TEMPLE TOURS GO 


| 
| 
} 
To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World. Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices,jabundant sightseeing, fine 
leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish ? 

| 

| 

| 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Squaré Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE, 37 Days, $295 


Motor Tours #7 a day. 
All Expenses. 
Booklet 200 Tours #240 up Free. 


ALLEN TOURS. Inc., Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 























MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 


Great Britain and Continental automobile 
service. Cars to drive yourself, inclusive 
tours, and hire of car with chauffeur only. 
St hiy dations. For booklets and 
details write to 578 Madison Ave., New York. 

















Real Estate 
Connecticut 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 


to Secure Beautiful Home 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


FOR SALE. fine Colonial house adapted for 
all-year residence or for summer occupancy, 
equipped with most modern heating, light- 
ing, wonderful private water supply, perfect 
drainage. Eight family sleeping-rooms, four 
servants’ rooms, beautiful French walnut 
finish in halls and living rooms, fine hard- 
wood floors, seven toilets, bathrooms on each 
floor, delightful sun-parlor, kitchen, laundry, 
and servants’ quarters commodious and con- 
venient. House in perfect repair throughout 
and ready for immediate use. It is beauti- 
fully furnished, but can be purchased with 
or without furniture as desired. It contains 
an Otis elevator for passengers or household 
effects. This beautiful, stately house, for- 
merly the home of Capt. Elihu Spicer, is sit- 
uated on high ground, overlooking Mystic, 
Connecticut, one-half mile from business 
center and three-fourths mile from railroad 
station. ‘The State cement trunk road passes 
within six hundred feet. The house lot, which 
contains two acres, is most attractively sit- 
uated, quiet and retired, but easily accessible 
by automobile, train, and electric-car line. 
Any part of eight acres additional can be in- 
cluded. Mystic, with population of 5,000, is 
delightfully located on Long Island Sound 
shore, on main line of N. Y., N. H. & H. m 
midway between New York and Boston, 
offering fine facilities for boating and bath- 
ing phew | a beautiful country in which to drive. 
For the purpose of settling an estate, this 
splendid property will be sold at a most at- 
tractive price. For fuller information and 
photographs address 

A. P. ANDERSON, Noank, Conn. 


An Old New England 
Village Home 


In a picturesque old New England village. 
near Newtown, there is a most appealing old 
house, in the best of repair and absolutely 
unspoiled, waiting for you. It has a charm 
which only old fireplaces, Dutch ovens, old 
latches and hinges, wide oak floors, hand- 
hewed beams, chimney cupboards,. etc., can 
lend toa home. Bath, furnace, barn; 2 acres 
of land; also detached studio, sheathed in 
pumpkin pine, with a large fireplace. ‘The col- 
lection of antique ‘urnishings will be sold with 
the house. Everything complete for $11,000. 
R. J. MARTIN, Newtown, Conn. Phone 275-4. 














Maine 


FOR SALE or FOR RENT 


Attractive ocean front cottages at Ocean 
Park, Me. Several just built. One mile 
from Old Orchard, 12 miles from Portland. 
$350 to $500 for season. Open fireplaces, spa- 
cious verandas, complete bathrooms, sleeping- 
porches. Wonderful beach. Fine community. 
Particulars on request.CailH. Davis,OceanPark,Me. 








vivr Cozy 6-Room Cottage 
Charming location on harbor front. Photos on 
request. E. M. HILL, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


TO LET OWLS HEAD, 
CRESCENT BEACH 
Cottage on shore. 5 rooms, electric lights, 
flush toilet, furnished, beautiful view, double 
garage, etc Price reasonable. Further par- 
ticulars. Epwin L. Brown, Rockland, Maine. 








Sebago Lake’ 
Shore Property Maine. ‘fasiy 
accessible, secluded, cleared and wooded 
land, view miles of lake, White Mountains 
as background. Private sale. 8,369, Outlook. 





Massachusetts 


CAPE COD Ocean-front bungalows, 
es July, Aug., Sept. Quiet, 
cozy,clean, invigorating. Screened porch,open 
fireplace, bath. OsBorn BALL, ‘ruro, Mass. 








New Hampshire 
MERIDEN, N. H. fstiger ste rece 


bath, st 3; garden space, garage ; 10 min- 
utes’ walk to village, inn, bird sanctuary ; in 
vicinity of Lebanon. Claremont, Hanover, 
and St. Gaudens Memorial at Cornish. Season 
$200. Address P. O. Box 66, Meriden, N. H. 








New Jersey 
FOR SALE--Log Cabin in the Woods 


Overlooks lake; exclusive; advantage of 
large acreage. FRANK FAY, Butler, N. J. 





Vermont 


Fo Rent, 9-room house, for summer on 
beautiful Willoughby Lake, * Lucerne of 
America,” Westmore, Vt. Retired, modern 
conveniences, ample grounds ; garage. Terms 

ble. References exchanged. Address 








FOR RENT—July aad August 


Charming old Dutch Colonial farmhouse in 
hilly section of New Jersey. Seven rooms 
and bath, garage, ample supply of pure water. 
All farm products easily obtainable. Abso- 
lutely quiet, perfectly safe for children. No 
mosquitoes. Two miles from concrete high- 
way, New York to Philadelphia. Price rea- 
sonable. For further details write Outlook 
Classified Advertising Dept. or Mrs. Ashle 

Nixon Keener, “ Four Pines,” Ringoes, N. J. 


New York 














At Beautiful Glenburni 
On Lake George 

FOR SALE—modern summer home, 
bungalow type completely furnished, 
ceiled throughout. 9 rooms, 2 baths, 
electric lights, porch 33’x12’, also large 
sleeping-porch, garage, boathouse, 200’ 
water-front, bathing beach. For full 
particulars write 


H. D. WHITTLESEY 
601 Canal Road Cleveland, Ohio 


FOX LAIR CAMP, 

FOR SALE ADIRONDACKS 
Fine estate of Richard Hudnut. 
ver 1,000 acres, trout streams, 
golf links, tennis. Three hours from 
Saratoga by motor car, 15 miles from North 

Creek, N. Apply caretaker, or $ 
T. F. von Dorn, 31 Nassau St., New York City. 


Attractive 10-Room COLONIAL HOME 


2 baths, porches, garage, beautiful grounds, 
furnished or unfurnished, for summer or 
longer. Phone Pelham 2713 R. 

637 James St., Pelham Manor, New York. 


The Outlook 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 


will offer you delightful details 
on summer hotels in the moun- 
tains or at the sea. 














Let us suggest excellent, 
virginal fishing streams—the 
out-of-the-way places, where 
rest abides — details on golf 
courses—hotels away from the 
motley or in the heart of a 
summer colony. 


Our service is without any 
charge—it is organized for the 
sole purpose of assisting our 
readers in travel plans. Visit 
us or write 


Eva R. Drxon, Director 


The Outlook Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York 











¥ 
T. H. ROOT, Westmore, R.D. 2, Orleans, Vt. 





Rooms to Rent _ 
IN NANTUCKET 13 


2 large connecting rooms with private bath, 
after July 18. Also separate rooms by week 
or season. Address Box 45, Nantucket, Mass. 








Instruction 
pportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions, 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 23¢ year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. ¥. 


A Mart of the Unusual 
CENTURY-OLD PIANO 


2 desks, other antiques. Rare old Persian 
rug. Miss HEATHER, Wilmington, Vt. 

















___ STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at 

2, or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Also business printing at low prices. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCY | 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, Companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 

SELECTED teachers recommended with 
unquestioned references. Davis Teachers 
Agency, Providence, R. I. © 








HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free bool, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Trainiug Schools, Suite AG-5842. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

HOUSE mistress wanted for girls’ school 
near Philadelphia. 7,879, Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


BRITISH gentlewoman, graduate nurse, 
with university education, seeks responsible 
a Accustomed to control of staff. 
Windley, 1 Whittemore Place, Providence. 

COLLEGE student desires position as 
tutor or companion for boy spending sum- 
mer in country or in travel. References. 
7,871, Outlook. 

COMPANION or secretary. Cultured wo- 
man, registered nurse. secretarial experience, 
Gexires position to travel. References given 
and required. Miss B. B. McCormick, 1563 
Forest Ave., Woodfords, Me. 

GOVERNESS. French-Swiss teacher, ex- 
perienced, best references, seeks permanent 
position. 7,876, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS. Refined. educated French- 
woman. 7,878, Outlook. Phone Yonkers 3173. 

HARVARD man wishes summer position 
as tutor-companion. Competent outdoor 
man. Kefined, experienced. ‘Iwenty-three. 
Episcopal. Would consider secretarial work. 
Will travel. 7,874, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted, man and wife, both 
graduates Eastern colleges of highest stand- 
ing, Executive business, teaching, and insti- 
tutional experience. Finest references. 7,880, 
Outlook. 


_ TRUDEAU graduate desires private nurs- 
ing of tuberculous patients. 7,845, Outlook. 


TWO competent, experienced women desire 
positions in club house, institution. or large 
schovl. One an expert stenographer and 
familiar with all kinds of clerical work, the 
other a dietitian and first-class housekeeper. 
Best references. 7,875, Outlook. 

WIDOW, middle aged, refined, wishes posi- 
tion as companion. Best references. 7,877, 
Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

PRACTICAL nurse will board and care for 
child or elderly person in own home in moun- 
tains of Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 7,873, Outlook. 

















Harold 
Trowbridge 
Pulsifer 


Glory o’ the Dawn 


A story that will stir the hearts 
of all who love the ways of ships 
and the mystery of the past 


“( ‘LORY O’ THE DAWN,” by 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, a 
story of singular beauty, is told with 
a quiet impressiveness suggestive of 
Hawthorne. In the once flourishing 
Maine port of Middlehaven Caleb 
Gurney, stone-mason,  ship-builder, 
and maker of models, gave years of 
his life and all the passion of his soul 
to recreating in miniature “Glory 0’ 
the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship 
model that he fashioned, but a sym- 
bol of past greatness. The splendor of 
those ships which once carried New 
England’s fame through all the seven 
seas lived again in the moving beauty 
of the model. 


The Savor of the Sea 


The San Francisco “Journal” says: 
“This little story is one of remarkable 
beauty and strength.” 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a 
rare occasion in the world of books 
when such a little gem as this is born.” 

The New York “Herald” says: 
“Mr. Pulsifer has compounded the 
pathos and humor of this text into a 
pleasing mixture.” 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr, 
Pulsifer has molded his prose to the 
same sensitive craftsmanship he has 
given to the shaping of poetry.” 


An Autographed Copy for You ! 


Mr. Pulsifer has kindly volunteered to auto- 
graph special copies of this book for those 
who accept the offer which appears below. 
The offer is limited, however, to subscribers 
of The Outlook. Simply mail the coupon to- 
day. Send no money now. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with silver stamping, printed on 
heavy paper. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Outlook Company, 
Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York. 
You may send me my copy of “Glory o’ the 
Dawn,” by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, spe- 
cially autographed by the author. Upon receipt 
of it I will pay the postman $1 plus a few 
cents for postage. If I am not satisfied for 
any reason, I will return it at your expense 
with the understanding that you are to refund 
the money I have paid. 
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“Twenty Questions 
on General Information 


Answered in this issue of 
The Outlook 


Give yourself 5 points for each question 
correctly answered. One hundred points is 
a perfect score. You can find the correct 
solution on the pages cited. 

1. Give within ten million the population 
of Japan? (P. 250.) 

2. In what province of China is Mukden? 
(F. 250.) 

3. What is the name of the present Em- 
peror of Japan? (P. 252.) 

4. Who composed “The Rhapsody in 
Blue”? (P. 253.) 

5. Who composed “The King’s Hench- 
man”? (P. 253.) 

6. What is “Roxy's” last name? (P. 254.) 

7. How old is the Stars and Stripes? (P. 
235.) 

8. In what year did the Wright Brothers 
first make a flight? (P. 246.) 

9. From where did they fly? 

10. What is the last name of the Presi- 
dent of Ireland? (P. 239.) 

11. In what city is the Acropolis? (P. 
239.) 

12. Who are entitled to receive the Na- 
tional salute? (P. 243.) 

13. What was Disraeli’s English title? 
(P. 242.) 

14. What is the ancient capital city of 
Korea (Chosen)? (P. 250.) 

15. Who called Disraeli ‘the old Jew’? 
(P. 242.) 

16. What is the last name of the Pre- 
mier of France? (P. 239.) 

17. What was the first airplane to cross 
the Atlantic? (P. 248.) 

18. In what year was this flight made? 
(P. 248.) 

19. In the detection of susceptibility to 
what disease is the Schick test used? (P. 
238.) 

20. Who acquired the Suez Canal for the 
English? (P. 243.) 


Free for All 


A Classic Gift 


I WANT to thank you for the attention 


(P. 246.) 





you have given to Captain Lindbergh, 


especially in your issue of June 8, regard- 
ing the gift of 150,000 francs from Mme. 
Meurthe, in which you commend the action 
of the hero in devoting the money for the 
benefit of the families of the French avia- 
tors who have laid down their lives for the 
progress of aviation. This action reminds 
us of the action of the United States re- 
garding the Boxers in China. 

As you say, it should become a classic. 
The Outlook is great. 

A. T. BREWER. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Burden of Colonies 


AY a remote Australian reader of The 
Outlook—interesting to me and prof- 
itable to read as an epitome of the best 
American journalism—be allowed to enter 
a mild protest against a statement made in 


Dist LT) a S 


the number for January 26 by the Rev. 
U. S. Bartz in connection with the war 
debt discussion. 

The reverend gentleman wants the fact 
hammered in that the Allies ‘‘enriched” 
themselves with colonial territories—I pre- 
sume he means those taken from the Ger- 
mans. As Britain got what probably would 
be called by her traducers the “lion’s 
share,” it is necessary to point out that 
there was no enrichment business about it. 
These German colonies were taken purely 
as a precautionary measure against possi- 
ble aggression in the future, and, so far 
from being a means of enrichment, they 
have mostly been the cause of much trou- 
ble and expense. The only possible way in 
which they may give any benefit is in 
trade, and Britain’s policy in this respect 
allows her no advantage whatever over the 
United States, which has equal benefits 
without any responsibilities. The manda- 
tory system under which these ex-German 
colonies are held under the League of Na- 
tions prevents their exploitation in the way 
Mr. Bartz suggests. Australia has a man- 
date over some islands in the Pacific 
which, I dare say, she would be very glad 
to hand over to the United States to ad- 
minister on British principles of trading 
equality. 

The United States could have had her 
share of these mandatéd territories for her 
“enrichment,” but she knew better than to 
have anything to do with them. 

J. M. Fow ter. 

Melbourne, Australia, 


[The long trip to Melbourne taken by 
The Outlook for January 26 and the long 
trip from Melbourne taken by Mr. Fowler's 
letter explain in part the lapse of time be- 
tween the text and the commentary. Ger- 
many is looking for colonies. Is Australia 
or Great Britain willing to hand the ex- 
German colonies back? We hope not, for 
the sake of the colonies; but it does not 
seem that Germany would be any more 
likely to use her colonies as a base for ag- 
gression than she is to use her industries, 
which Great Britain has been very glad to 
promote.—THE EDIrors. ] 





Contributors’ 


Gallery 


i ere an unusual group of articles 
dealing with aviation in this issue of 
The Outlook. An announcement on page 
243 gives the record of the authors of 
these articles, 


Pere L. BucHANAN will be remem- 
bered for his sane criticisms of music 
and the drama. Mr. Buchanan has a very 
constructive attitude toward the modern 
tendencies in the arts and firm faith in 
America’s development along these lines. 
He has been associated with the ‘“Book- 
man” and the “Independent” and contrib- 
uted to various musical publications. 


Fe the benefit of any of our readers who 
are not fortunate enough to be ac- 
quainted with Adachi Kinnosuke, we will 
state that he is a Japanese journalist who 
has lived in America for some years. He 
has written numerous articles for The 
Outlook, principally side-lights on his na- 
tive country. 


C= L. CANNON, who writes “The Price 
of Books” in this number, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Kansas and a vet- 
eran of the Great War, in which he was 
wounded in action. He is in charge of the 
book-ordering section of the New York 
Public Library. 





